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From the American Journal of Insanity. 
JAMES MACDONALD, M. D. 


One of our most esteemed cotemporaries, and 
one of the most valued contributors to this Jour- 
nal, has suddenly passed away. Dr. James Mac- 
DONALD died at his residence, in Flushing, on the 
5th of May last. 

Though feeling ourselves quite unequal to the 
task of doing justice to his memory, we cannot let 
the present opportunity pass without giving our 
readers some slight notice of his brief and useful 
career. ‘This, to some extent, we are enabled to 
do, ow'ng to the kindness of a friend who has had 
access to papers not in our possession. At a 
future time we hope to embody in this Journa! 
some of the valuable records and observations 
relating to the insane that he has left in manuscript. 

Dr. James Macdonald was born at White 
Plains, in the State of New York, on the 18th of 
July, in the year 1803. His father, Dr. Archibald 
Macdonald, was a native of Scotland, but came to 
America in childhood. This gentleman belonged 
to one of the Highland families, that took up arms 
in favor of the young pretender, Charles Edward, 
when the Stuarts, in 1745, made their last effort 
to recover the crown of Great Britain. After the 
disastrous failure of that attempt, his immediate 
relatives fled to France, and when, at a later 
period, they returned, and emigrated to Canada, 
he accompanied them. Subsequently, he studied 
medicine, and became a surgeon in the British 
army. Some years after the termination of the 
American revolutionary war, he married in the 
county of Duchess, and finally settled at White 
Plains, where, during the residue of his life, he 
practised his profession with an extensive reputa- 
tion. He died in December, in the year 1813. 

The first years of Dr. James Macdonald's life 
were spent in his native village, where he acquired 
much distinction for an early proficiency in learn- 
ing. After his father’s death, his education was 
carefully superintended by an excellent and devoted 
mother. His first classical instructor was Isaac 
Hulse, who, in 1815, and for some time after- 
wards, taught in the adjacent town of Scarsdale, 
and who has since become a distinguished surgeon 
in the United States Navy. Subsequently to this, 
he was sent to the Academy at Bergen, in New 
Jersey, then under the care of Mr. Thomas 
Gahagan, where he continued for several years. 
It was originally intended that he should follow 
some mercantile pursuit. The profession which 
he afterwards embraced was his own determinate 
choice, in opposition, at the outset, to the wishes 
of nearly all his friends. 

In 1821, he commenced the study of medicine, 
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in his native village, with Dr. David Palmer, and 
was afterwards a pupil of the late Dr. David 
Hosack, of New York. Under this last eminent 
professor, Dr. Macdonald finished his medical 
studies. After attending several courses of lec- 
tures, at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
in New York, he took the degree of M. D. on the 
29th of March, 1825. 

The Lunatic Asylum at Bloomingdale had at that 
day a Resident Physician, generally a young man, 
who lived at the establishment; and the institu- 
tion was visited at stated times during the week 
by some medical person of eminence, called the 
Visiting Physician. At the moment of Dr. Mac- 
donald’s graduation, the resident officer had re- 
signed. With that promptness and self-reliance, 
which characterized him through life, he instantly 
offered himself as a candidate for the vacancy. 
He waited personally upon the several governors 
of the New York Hospital, (of which the Bloom- 
ingdale institution was a branch,) to all of whom 
he was a stranger ; with scarcely any recommen- 
dations other than those of the professors under 
whom he had studied. His frankness, youth, and 
intelligence, made a favorable impression upon the 
different members of the Board, of which they afier- 
wards often spoke, and he received the appoint- 
ment, although opposed by two rival candidates, 
who, supported by powerful friends, had made the 
strongest efforts for success. 

Dr. Macdonald ‘now commenced the study of 
mental disease with great enthusiasm, and the 
medical responsibility of the Bloomingdale estab- 
lishment soon devolved upon him almost exclu- 
sively. He had not been long in office, when an 
instance of close investigation secured for him the 
favorable consideration of the governors and of- 
ficers immediately connected with the institution. 
Among the cases under treatment was that of a 
man, whose ill health and mental derangement 
could not be traced to any cause. He was of 
good habits, and in prosperous circumstances ; no 
case of insanity had ever occurred in his family, 
and the disease could not be accounted for by any 
reason moral or physical. His friends and medi- 
cal attendants had all been baffled in their attempts 
to detect the origin of his disorder. Dr. Macdon- 
ald made a fresh effort, and he too at first was 
unsuccessful, but knowing that the patient had 
kept a public house, where liquors were sold, he 
instituted particular inquiries into the man’s hab- 
its before the occurrence of his insanity. It was 
at length discovered that the individual in ques- 
tion was in the daily practice of rising early in 
the morning, after which he immediately opened 
the room, where refreshments were retailed, 
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pumped from a fountain, where it had stood the 
whole night previously. A strict examination was 
now made of the pump and fount, and it was found 
that the materials of which they were constructed, 
were in part lead, and that the acid morning 
draught of the insane person had been in immediate 
contiguity with the metal for seven or eight hours. 
The young physician now exulted in his discovery 
of a cause sufficient to account for the disease. 
Fresh from the medical college, he recollected 
that, in his lectures, Dr. Hosack had mentioned 
that lead introduced into the human system would 
cause disease and insanity. The patient, after 
this, was successfully treated and recovered. 

Dr. Macdonald remained at Bloomingdale as 
Resident Physician of the Asylum until the latter 
part of the year 1830, when he resigned, and 
commenced the general practice of his profession 
in the city of New York. Upon the occasion of 
his retiring from Bloomingdale, a resolution, 
couched in the most flattering terms, passed the 
board of governors, bearing testimony to the abil- 
ity and fidelity with which the duties of his office 
had always been discharged ; and directing a cer- 
tificate of their approbation to be furnished him, 
which was soon after done, by their president, the 
late Peter Augustus Jay. 

In the spring of 1831, the governors of the 
New York Hospital proposed to send him abroad, 
for the purpose of visiting the insane hospitals of 
Europe, with the view of introducing at Bloom- 
ingdale such improvements as he might find in 
those foreign establishments. The result of the 
negotiation which ensued, was that a new agree- 
ment was entered into, by which Dr. Macdonald 
was to spend a year in visiting the lunatic asylums 
of the old world, for the purpose of examining in 
detail, and of making himself acquainted with the 
economy, management, and modes of cure, prac- 
tised in the best European institutions for the in- 
sane. On his return, the governors were to com- 
mit to his exclusive care the patients in the 
Bloomingdale establishment, in which situation he 
agreed to remain until June, in the year 1837. 

On the Ist of June, 1831, Dr. Macdonald sailed 
in the packet-ship Havre, from New York, for 
France, amply furnished with letters and docu- 
ments, which secured for him a favorable recep- 
tion from directors and physicians of hospitals, and 
from the friends of science and humanity. He 
arrived at Havre on the 24th of June, and imme- 
diately proceeded to England, which was to be 
the first field of his investigations. 

While zealously prosecuting the great object of 
his mission, Dr. Macdonald’s industry secured him 
some leisure, which enabled him to look around, 
and gratify a liberal curiosity. Ina letter of July 
13th, addressed from London to one of his broth- 
ers, he says :— 


Among other places, I have been in the Court of 
Chancery. It is a singular spectacle to see mem- 
bers of the bar in their wigs and gowns; but to me 
the most interesting personage was the lord chan- 
cellor. Sitting, Lord Brougham seemed a man of 
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short stature, made up of nerve and sinew ; his ac- 
tivity having left no time for the accumulation of 
fat. His face, far from handsome, is strongly 
marked, his forehead low, his eye penetrating, his 
nose slightly inclined upwards at the end, his mouth 
sarcastic and decisive to the last degree. Like his 
mind, the muscles of his face are in constant action, 
amounting even to spasmodic twitching. Unlike 
most other judges, he does not sit still and allow 
lawyers to conduct proceedings—he is the very life 
and soul of everything ; he spurs, drives, cuts short 
and determines. 
° 


In a letter of August 10th, he says :— 


I was last night in the House of Lords. A 
highly interesting discussion ensued, on a motion of 
Lord Londonderry, (the brother of Castlereagh,) 
that the minister should lay before the house pa- 
pers relating to the Belgian treaty. His intemper- 
ate, puerile speech, brought forth Earl Grey, who 
is a noble, dignified, statesman-like looking man, 
and a powerful speaker. ‘The Duke of Wellington 
followed, and then came the mighty Brougham, in 
rather a desultory, though most able speech, of an 
hour and a half—but so carried away was I with 
the orator, in the boldness and loftiness of his elo- 
quence, the sallies of his wit, and the bitter bitings 
of his sarcasms, that the time seemed not more than 
half an hour. In sarcasm, the lord chancellor has 
not, if he ever had, an equal. Such a dressing as 
he gave Lord Londonderry, I never heard before. 
Neither the room for the lords, nor that for the com- 
mons, can be compared in size, convenience, and 
elegance to our national legislative halls. The 
members sit on benches without desks. Those of 
the commons are plain—of the lords, covered with 
crimson cloth, as are other parts of the room. A 
splendid throne is erected at one end for the king, 
when he visits the house—and in one corner are 
some low seats.for noble ladies, who sometimes at- 
tend ; (several were there last night.) Into one 
end of the room, and around the throne, members 
of the House of Commons are admitted, but are not 
allowed to sit ; it is the same with spectators at the 
other end. 

I saw upon this occasion, most of the nobles of 
the land. ‘They are a plain, gentlemanly looking 
setof men. I was forcibly struck with the courte- 
ous and unaffected manner of at least one of them, 
the Marquis of Cleaveland, who, passing by, near 
where I was standing, picked up my gloves, which 
had fallen on the floor, and politely handed them to 
me. I mention this to show, what I believe Eng- 
lishmen of real rank possess in private intercourse 
—great simplicity. 


Having carefully inspected the lunatic asylums 
in London and its vicinity, he left that place for 
Scotland in August, taking Cambridge in his way, 
at which ancient seat of learning he spent a day 
or two. He stopped a fortnight in Yorkshire, 
and examined the celebrated insane hospitals of 
that province with ‘ great profit.” In a letter to 
one of his brothers, written at this time, he gives 
an account of a visit to Sir Walter Scott, at Ab- 
botsford :-— 


Sir Walter, in consequence of sickness, has been 
for a long time invisible to almost everybody but 
his immediate friends. By a singular hit of good 
fortune, I procured from a distinguished antiquarian, 
who had furnished the author of Waverley with 
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many a curious legend, and who had been for years 
his intimate friend—a letter of introduction for Dr. 
H. (whom I met again in Edinburgh,) and myself. 
Abbotsford is not an hereditary estate of ihe distin- 
guished owner, but has been purchased and im- 
proved by himself. He also built the house, which 
is Gothic in architecture, and very grotesque in ap- 
pearance. Upon arriving at the door, and seeing 
many persons turning away in disappointment at 
not seeing the house, (for great numbers flocked 
there for this purpose only,) little hopes were left 
of seeing the ‘‘Zion’’ himself. However, we sent 
in the letter, which was instantly followed by an 
invitation to enter. Sir Walter himself advanced 
into the hall and received us, shaking us cordially 
by the hand, and adding, that he was glad to see 
us. He led the way into his study, and begged us 
to be seated. His full height, when standing erect, 
must be nearly or quite six feet, and he is much 
more slender than I expected to see him ; this, how- 
ever, is owing, | suppose, in part to sickness. In 
addition to his former lameness, paralysis has ren- 
dered him quite a cripple. Walking costs much 
exertion, and is only performed by applying both 
hands to his staff. My first impression was, ‘* Here 
is a plain, open-hearted, rough-looking old gentle- 
man, who, from all external appearances might 
have gone to the grave, really unknown as the 
* Great Unknown.’’’ But the longer | looked upon 
him, the more forcibly I was struck with the strong 
lines and marks of his manly face. His eyes, 
which are full, when animated in conversation, are 
in the highest degree expressive ; and if I were 
asked the predominant character of the expression, 
I should call it humor. With the neighboring or- 
gans, they would form a fine study for the phre- 
nologist. As usual, his tall dog was by his side, 
to which he good naturedly introduced us, as one 
of his most particular friends. Sir Walter, after 
some conversation, conducted us in person through 
a fine suite of apartments, ordinarily shown to vis- 
itors, and pointed out the most interesting objects. 
He seemed to dwell with particular pleasure on 
some old family paintings, and on one in particular, 
humorously representing an ancestress, in the act 
of taking a husband, who had been coerced into the 
measure by force of arms. The sullen bridegroom 
is seen sitting by the victorious lady, while the 
priest is reading the ceremony. He conducted us 
into the room containing the celebrated antiquarian 
collection, and repeated some appropriate verses in 
the drawing-room. Sir Walter pointed out the sil- 
ver urn, containing ashes of the dead, which he 
said “‘ poor Byron gave me, and for which I gave 
him in return a curious ancient dagger.”’ ‘The 
library is extensive, though miscellaneous. In the 
language of the owner, “ it wants arrangement, and 
is the library of a whimsical man.’’ He noticed my 
Scottish name, which I am half inclined to thank 
for some of his kindness ;—asked me, if I had seen 
any Macdonalds in Scotland; spoke of the late 
Glengarry in the highest terms of eulogy, and in- 
quired if I knew his valued friend, Bishop Macdon- 
ald, of Canada. Of the latter he related an anecdote, 
which I never heard before—that during the late 
unfortunate war, as he kindiy expressed it, the 
bishop headed his flock, and led them to battle. 
You have, no doubt, seen various newspaper re- 
ports of the state of Scott’s health. It is a subject 
which has excited considerable discussion in this 
country, and on which the public, though much in- 
terested, seem to know nothing. What I say, (and 
pray excuse my professional and authoritative tone,) 
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ou may rely on as authentic. The truth 1s, Sir 
alter has had two or three attacks of apoplexy 
and palsy, which have left behind a permanent pa- 
ralysis of one side of his body, with great indistinet- 
ness of speech. Although during our interview, I 
discovered no decided marks of impaired intellect 
or memory, yet knowing the ordinary effects of this 
disease on the mental faculties of old persons, I am 
constrained to fear that the vigor of his mind, at 
least, is lessened. He thinks he has improved of 
late, and says he only waits for his son’s leave of 
absence from the army, to go to Italy, but that after 
all, he scarcely knows what to think about going 
abroad on account of his health. The subject 
seemed to depress him. 

His accent is strongly Scottish—his manner most 
kind and unpretending. ‘Though so lame, with the 
genuine politeness of the old school, he saw us to 
the very threshold, on our departure. The deep 
interest with which I viewed this extraordinary 
man was of a melancholy character. I could not 
but lament that one, so much above ordinary beings, 
should be subject to their infirmities, and that the 
world would perhaps not again be delighted by a 
new production of his genius. 


Afier visiting the lunatic institutions of Scot- 
land, Dr. Macdonald crossed the channel to Lon 
donderry, and travelled south as far as Dublin 
In subsequent letters, he says :— 


My visit to Ireland has been, in a professional 
point of view, highly satisfactory. The public lu- 
natic asylums of Ireland, established by a late act 
of Parliament are of the very first order. Irish hos- 
pitality, I found, deserves all that is said of it. I 
feel much indebted to Dr. 5S for the letter to 
his friend Hargrave. Dr. Hargrave is a fine speci- 
men of the genuine Irish character, and treated me 
with the greatest attention. At Belfast 1 met with 
a Dr. McDonnell, distinguished both as a man of 
science and a philanthropist; a fellow-student of 
Emmet, at Edinburgh. In feeling, he belongs to 
the old school ; is hospitable and clannish to the 
last degree. He manifested much interest in me, 
and urged me to remain to be introduced to General 
Macdonell, (brother to the late Glengarry,) whom 
he expected in Belfast in a few days. He calls me 
his namesake, and offers his ‘‘ correspondence.”’ 





In October he returned to London, and soon 
left for Paris, where he arrived in the end of the 
same month. In this metropolis, he found him- 
self, on actual trial, in common with most Ameri- 
can travellers at that time, deficient in French, 
more especially in the spoken language; and in 
consequence, with the view of giving a proper 
schooling to his ear, he engaged a teacher, and 
took lodgings in a French family, where no Eng- 
lish was used. Finding it impossible to prosecute 
his inquiries on the continent without a good prac- 
tical knowledge of the French oral language, he 
for a while suspended his researches, and by as- 
siduous exertions soon made good the deficiency 
From this cause, and for other reasons, a longer 
stay abroad than one year, the time originally 
agreed upon, became necessary ; and he now ap- 
plied to the governors for a postponement of the 
period fixed upon for his return, until September, 
1832. His application was promptly acceded to 
by the board on the reception of his request. 
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He says in a letter, written at this time :— 


The day after my arrival in Paris, I found my- 
self a member of the Polish committee for the dis- 
tribution of funds sent to General La Fayette. I 
have called on our gifted countryman, Mr. James 
Fennimore Cooper, who received me with cordial- 
ity. He remembered A., and inquired after him, 
and many other inhabitants of Westchester county. 
He introduced me to Mrs. C., and has since been 
to see me. 


An extract from one of his letters, dated Dec. 
8th, 1831, will show how earnestly he was em- 
ployed at this time :— 


After witnessing the indefatigable zeal of French 
fa meee and the high state of medica] science in 
aris, my love of my profession has increased ten- 
fold. lam now prosecuting the study of French 
with success. It may be satisfactory to you to 
know how my time is spent. I’JI tell you in few 
words, and in a hurried manner. I rise at seven in 
the morning, before it is quite light, walk a mile or 
two to one of the principal hospitals, follow one of 
the great men through the wards, investigating dis- 
eases, and hearing his practical remarks on a variety 
of cases. Prior to leaving the hospital, perhaps a 
ost-mortem exainination takes place. I return to my 
odgings at about half past ten o’clock, A. M., break- 
fast on bread and butter and coffee, and chat for half 
an hour in French with my host and hostess. The 
time between this and five P. M. I devote to the lec- 
tures at the School of Medicine, to study and exer- 
cise. At five I dine with a French family in the 
neighborhood, where nothing but French is spoken, 
and where I remain two hours. At seven I return 
to my lodgings, and spend the evening till half-past 
eleven or twelve in reading and studying, alone, or 
with my teacher. Thus you see I am pretty well 
occupied. As soon as my knowledge of French is 
sufficient, I shall transfer my lodgings to the neigh- 
borhood of some of the other insane hospitals in 
the environs, and devote myself to insanity ex- 
clusively. So much occupied have I been, that as 
yet, I have seen nothing of the great sights of this 
metropolis. 


Throughout January, February, March, and 
part of April, 1832, Dr. Macdonald was in con- 
stant attendance at the great lunatic establish- 
ments, Salpétriére and the Bicétre. The follow- 
ing extracts are from his correspondence at this 
period :— 


Iam again attending to my duties at the great 
lunatic establishment ‘*‘ L’Hospice de la Salpé- 
triére ;’’ but it is not exclusively appropriated to the 
insane. These form but one class among five re- 
ceived here. ‘The classes are as follows: 1. Re- 
posans, or aged servants of the hospitals. 2. In- 
firm, or those of eighty years. 3. Those of seventy 
years, or who are afflicted with incurable wounds or 
local diseases. 4. The sick. 5. Epileptics or lu- 
natics. ‘The Jatter usually number from 1,500 to 
2,000. The whole from 6 to 7,000. None but 
females are received in this establishment. ‘There 
is a similar institution, the Bicéire, for men. One 
is at first surprised at the great numbers of hos- 
ay and the crowds he sees filling them, in Paris. 

ut, when we consider the national character of the 
French, and the condition of the poorer class, their 
pliableness to any situation, and the impossibility 
for a large proportion to lay anything by for old 
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age or sickness, we at once see, in the nature of 
things, ample reasons for such circumstances.—— 
I have been here just long enough now to begin to 
feel myself at home with the language. The lu- 
natic hospital, which I am now attending, ‘he Sal- 
pétriére, is for females, and contains no less than 
1,500 patients. The greatest liberality is extended 
by the French government towards strangers. Thus 
far I have used no introductions whatever. I con- 
ceived that as an ordinary student, I should see 
things more as they really are, than if I came as the 
accredited officer of a public institution. Accord- 
ingly I ew wars myself to the physician in chief 
of the Salpétriére, as an American, desirous of 
learning the practice of French lunatic asylums. 1 
was most cordially received, and invited to follow 
him in his daily visits. Thus entirely unknown, 1 
have been permitted to see daily every part of this 
great establishment. Not a patient under any cir- 
cumstances has been hidden. How different was 
my reception in London, where, with the strongest 
letters of introduction, I was enabled only to see 
certain parts of hospitals, and those only at partic- 
ular periods. 

The Chambers are now in session, and I have 
visited them both. The Chamber of Deputies is a 
part of the Palais de Bourbon. The present hall 
is a temporary building to be used until the new 
one is finished, and is entirely without pretensions 
to elegance, but it has the advantage of being con- 
veniently arranged for the accommodation of the 
public. Its plan is that of a theatre, the floor or 
pit, occupied by members, and boxes or “ tri- 
bunes’’ for the royal family, foreign ambassadors, 
the public, &c. The members of the French 
Chamber of Deputies are much better aceom- 
modated, than those of the British House of Com- 
mons, the former having each a desk, made, how- 
ever, in rather a rude manner, and resembling 
stained pine wood. The orators are obliged to 
mount the tribune, directly before the president's 
chair. Like the English House of Commons, this 
is a most tumultuous assembly. Marks of appro- 
bation and disapprobation are made in the same 
shouting and grumbling manner. The words, 
** hear! hear! order! order !’’ reported with the 
parliamentary proceedings, give the faintest possi- 
ble notion of these cries. It is not only *‘ hear”’ 
and ‘‘ order,’’ repeated by an individual two or three 
times, but ‘‘ hear’’ is cried out at the very top of 
the voice by two or three hundred lusty fellows, 
while the opposition almost as strongly attempt to 
drown it, by shouting ‘‘ order.’’ The effect of this 
noise, which in England is worse than it is in 
France, is extremely ludicrous. I have seen but 
very little of our popular legislative bodies, but am 
inclined to think that they are much more decorous. 
Among the speakers I heard at the Chamber of 
Deputies, was M. Perrier, the prime minister— 
the best speaker and ablest debater, I thought, that 
mounted the tribune that day. The Chamber of 
Peers is in the Palace of the Luxembourg, (only a 
hundred yards from my lodgings,) and resembles 
the Senate Chamber at Washington, though larger. 
I have been present at one session. It is a far less 
dignified body than our Senate, and is occasionally 
rather tumultuous. Most of the members wear 
laced coats, the peculiar dress of this body ; but 
since the revolution of July, this ceremony has not 
been exacted. 

In relation to the Polish committee ; having found 
it would not interfere with my other pursuits, I 
have attended many of its meetings, which take 
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place at the house of Mr. Cooper, every Wednes- 
day evening. General La Fayette sometimes meets 
and interests us with his conversation. The more 
I see of this patriot the more I venerate him ; and 
when I hear a Frenchman speak disrespectfully of 
him, it produces the same sort of sensations as if I 
hear my country and my countrymen abused. After 
the business of the committee is finished, I usually 
pass the rest of the evening with one or two other 
Americans, in the family of Mr. Cooper. These 
have been by far the most agreeable evenings I have 
spent in Paris. 

The twenty-second of this month, (February,) 
must have been celebrated with extraordinary re- 
joicings in the United States. I did not know it 
was the handredth anniversary of Washington’s 
birthday, until I had arrived at Mr. Cooper’s, to 
attend a meeting of the Polish committee, which as- 
sembles there every Wednesday evening. General 
La Fayette was present, and in good spirits. After 
the business of the evening was concluded, Mr. 
Cooper observed that it was then just a century 
since Washington was born. The mention of this 
circumstance had quite an effect on the company. 
The general seemed to renew his age—his coun- 
tenance beamed with philanthropy—he looked upon 
those around him, with no small degree of satis- 
faction. He spoke of ‘‘ the young Virginian,” 
and his mother, whom he knew—he also spoke of 
Washington as a statesman and a soldier. The 
scene was one I never can forget. The whole as- 
semblage of circumstances, Washington’s birth, the 
meeting of a number of Americans in the Old World 
for the benefit of a people who had been crushed, 
while struggling for their fi_edom, and one of these 
very people, the countryman of Kosciusko and 
Pulaski, being then among us; the presence of 
La Fayette, a link between the past and present, 
were of too interesting a character to pass by like 
ordinary occurrences. Among Mr. Cooper's good 
qualities, patriotism stands conspicuous. He called 
for champagne, and we drank to the memory of 
Washington and the Polish heroes. 

I still find Mr. Cooper’s house the most hospita- 
ble and agreeable in Paris. I dined there yester- 
day, and spent the evening in the company of Gen- 
eral La Fayette, who came in after dinner. The 
general is still quite vigorous. 


In April, Dr. Maedonald left Paris for Italy. 
His route was through Switzerland, and he en- 
tered Piedmont and Lombardy by the Simplon 
road early in May. After examining the hospi- 
tals for the insane in the different Italian cities, he 
took the steamer at Naples, and returned to Paris 
by way of Marseilles, in the latter part of June. 

In a letter to his brother, dated, Florence, May 
20th, 1832, he says :-— 


The hospitals of Italy are generally showy, and 
many of them magnificent buildings. The great 
hospital of this city, for instance, has the appear- 
ance of a palace, and the lunatic asylum presents 
a fagade of the most beautiful and correct propor- 
tions. The Italians, like the French, are ostenta- 
tious, and in building, as in taking care of the body, 
are apt to adorn the exterior at the expense of the 
interior. There are lunatic asylums in all the towns 
I have visited. But this is not a subject to interest 
you. Iwill merely add, that as these establish- 
ments are the first objects of inquiry, 1 have, of 
course, examined them all ; that in thes town is one 
of the best in Italy, and equal to the best in France. 
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With respect to the institution at Aversa, at that 
time the most distinguished of the Italian lunatic 
asylums, he says, in a subsequent letter :-— 


At Naples, the most important object to me, and 
but for which I should not have gone so far south, 
was the celebrated lunatic asylum, situated near the 
town of Aversa, about seven miles from the metrop- 
olis. It was put into operation by Murat. Placed 
under the direction of the Chevalier Luiguiti, a c- 
devant priest, it soon acquired great celebrity ; a 
celebrity arising more from external show, than 
from genuine utility. I had an opportunity of ex- 
amining it pretty thoroughly, and must confess I 
received some useful hints. 


Dr. Macdonald spent the month of July and 
part of August at Charenton, in inspecting the 
celebrated institution for mental disease, situate 
in that village. In letters from this place, he 
says :— 

I have now every opportunity I could desire to 
study the treatment of insanity in one of the best 
lunatic asylums in Europe. When I say best, I 
mean so far as ils management is concerned. The 
house itself is old, and composed of building erected 
on building at various epochs. Consequently it is 
not a model. I have daily access to all parts of the 
house, see all the patients, and am on intimate 
terms with the medical attendants. M. Esquirol, 
the physician in chief, has given me every facility, 
and has extended his private hospitality to me in a 
manner that I had no right to expect. My time is 
principally spent between the Maison Royale de 
Charenton, as the hospital is called, and my books. 
The village of Charenton itself is a dull little place, 
situated on the Marne, near its junction with the 
Seine. On the opposite bank of the river (Marne) 
is Alfret, the seat of the most celebrated Veteri- 
nary School in the world. This establishment pos- 
sesses a library of domestic zoology, a cabinet of 
comparative anatomy, and another of pathology ; 
a botanical garden, hospitals for sick animals, a 
chemical laboratory, a pharmacie, and school of 
practical agriculture ; an amphitheatre, where lec- 
tures are delivered on veterinary medicine and 
rural economy; farrier’s shops, &c. &c. But 
unfortunately for me, owing to the affair of the 5th 
and 6th of June, in which a few of the students 
were implicated, the institution is closed. 

In the vicinity of Charenton are the Park and 
Chateau of Vincennes, famous as the residence of 
the cruel and superstitious Louis XJ., and rendered 
classic ground by Sir Walter Scott, in the romance 
of Quentin Durward. I am so much occupied with 
my studies during the day, that I have not time to 
think of my lonely situation; but when evening, 
the hour for relaxation and social intercourse ar- 
rives, I then fee] that Charenton is, to use the French 
word, “‘ triste.’’ And this dulness has never been 
felt, perhaps, to a greater degree, than at present 
in consequence of the prevalence of the cholera 
which attacks at the most unexpected moment dur 
ing the night, as well as at mid-day, its unfortunate: 
victims. A pestilence in a small place like this, is 
much more frightful than in a large city, because in 
the former its progress is exactly appreciated, and 
every person attacked by it is known. And, then, 
the Catholic funeral service is calculated to produce 
a serious effect. For some hours previous to in- 
terment, the entrance to the house, which is usually 
wide, is fitted up with black or white hangings, ac- 
cording as the deceased was single or married. The 
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coffin, covered in the same manner, is placed on a 
platform, and lighted by six or eight or more large 
candles. In front stands a crucifix and holy water. 
Persons passing by pay different degrees of homage, 
according to the extent of their religious faith. In 
France, most persons content themselves with rais- 
ing their hats; the more scrupulous, however, 
kneel, cross themselves, and sprinkle the coffin with 
consecrated water. After a certain length of time 
the priest arrives with his assistants, bearing lighted 
candles, and habited according to the forms of the 
church, and in number according to the purse of 
the defunct. Then commences a low and solemn 
requiem. When it is completed, the pall-bearers, 
if the place of interment be near, as in this little 
town, raise the corpse, and convey it with measured 
step to its last abode. I have witnessed many 
scenes of this kind. A few mornings since, I de- 
scended from my room and entered the ‘* cafe’’ 
next door to take my breakfast. On the opposite 
side of the street was the corpse of a young female, 
who had died the evening previous with cholera. 
While waiting the preparation of my coffee, the 
solemn chant commenced. Upon its conclusion, 
six young females, dressed in white, raised the bier, 
and, preceded by priest and assistants, with their 
crucifix and candles, moved off towards the cem- 
etery. 


In August, Dr. Macdonald again went to Lon- 
don, and was for some time engaged in examining 
the new lunatic asylum for the county of Middle- 
sex, which had been finished and put in operation 
while he was on the continent. 

In the ensuing month of October, he returned 
to New York, and immediately took charge of the 
Bloomingdale Asylum, where he remained until 
the autumn of 1837. Om the 4th of April of this 
year, in a letter to the board of governors of the 
New York Hospital, he resigned his office of physi- 
cian of the Bloomingdale institution, declining to be 
a candidate for reappointment in the ensuing month 
of June, when the term of his services, as agreed 
upon, would expire. He was succeeded in office by 
Dr. Benjamin Ogden, but out of regard to the wishes 
of this gentleman, who was at that time the chief 
medical officer of the New York Alms-house de- 
partment, and busily engaged in reforming the 
public hospitals then at Bellevue and its vicinity, 
Dr. Macdonald continued at the Bloomingdale 
Asylum during the greater part of the summer. 
On the occasion of his resignation, resolutions 
were again passed by the board of governors, con- 
veying their ‘* thanks to Dr. Macdonald for his able 
and faithful professional services as physician of 
the Bloomingdale institution,’’ expressing to him 
the “‘ gratification they felt at the great success 
which for many years had attended his treatment 
of the insane patients,’’ and assuring him that they 
‘held in just estimation the amiable and gentle- 
manly deportment, which had always character- 
ized him during their long intercourse.” 

In the fall of this year Dr. Macdonald again 
commenced the general practice of his profession 
in the city of New York, and in the ensuing month 
of May was married to Eliza Harris Miller, daugh- 
ter of Silvanus Miller, Esq., of that place. This 
union, though destined not to be of long duration, 
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was productive of much domestic happiness. Not 
long after this, he was elected by the board of 
governors one of the attending physicians of the 
New York Hospital, an office which he held for 
four years, and then resigned. In 1839 he went 
abroad a second time, and again visited the lunatic 
asylums in the vicinity of London and Paris. 

Three years after his marriage he carried into 
execution a long cherished design, by forming, in 
connection with his brother, the Hon. Allan Mac- 
donald, a private institution for the treatment of 
mental disease. For this purpose two houses, 
agreeably situated at Murray Hill, in the suburbs 
of New York, surrounded with ample grounds, 
and shut out from public view by high enclosures, 
were at first employed. ‘The establishment was 
opened on the first day of June, 1841; but the 
rapid approach of a crowded population, and an 
increase in the number of patients, soon rendered a 
removal necessary. 

In 1842, he was tendered the situation of super- 
intendent and physician of the New York State 
Lunatic Asylum, which offer, after mature con- 
sideration, he declined. 

With the view of placing their private institu- 
tion on a permanent spot, and in a more seques- 
tered locality, the two brothers, in the winter of 
1845, purchased the elegant and spacious mansion 
of the late Chancellor Sanford, at Flushing, one 
of the most costly and substantial country houses 
ever erected in America. To this place, (Sanford 
Hall,) in the ensuing month of May, they removed 
their establishment. Ever since this time, a train 
of improvements has been constantly going forward, 
having for its object the complete adaptation of the 
house and grounds to the particular purposes to 
which they were appropriated. It is unnecessary, 
perhaps, to add, that in this favorite enterprise 
Dr. Macdonald was in all respects eminently suc- 
cessful. 

An ordinary cold, taken in the beginning of 
the month, troubled Dr. Macdonald during the 
greater part of April, (1849.) On Monday night, 
the 30th of this. month, at about half-past ten 
o’clock, he left Sandford Hall for his own dwell- 
ing, which was at a short distance, in high spirits, 
intending to make his customary visit to New 
York, on the ensuing day, and to be present at 
the marriage of a friend. Between three and four 
o'clock, on Tuesday morning, (May Ist,) he was 
suddenly attacked with a chill, and some symp- 
toms of pleuritic irritation soon after supervened ; 
but although he kept his bed, and subjected him- 
self to medical treatment, neither he nor his 
friends considered the case dangerous. On Wed- 
nesday, his situation had become alarming, and 
information was immediately transmitted to his 
medical friends in town. Dr. Gurdon Buck came 
to Flushing, and stayed with him that night, and 
made a favorable report next morning. In the 
course of this day, (Thursday,) he received a long 
visit from his much esteemed medical friend, Dr. 
F. U. Johnston, of New York city, of whose 
judgment and skill he had always entertained the 
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highest opinion. When Dr. Johnston left on 
Thursday afternoon, he was inclined to think him 
out of danger, declaring appearances favorable. 
Apprehension on the part of Dr. Macdonald’s 
friends now for a whiie ceased ; but early on Fri- 
day morning, Dr. Buck, who had again watched 
over him during the night, admitted that his 
symptoms were unpromising. About nine o’clock 
of the same day, Dr. Macdonald expressed the be- 
lief that he should not recover. This conviction 
he conveyed with gentle firmness to his wife. 
He said, that but for her sake, and that of his 
children, he would choose death rather than life ; 
that he was, however, resigned to either event; 
that he had long endeavored in all his plans to 
keep the probability of his own death in view ; 
though he regretted that he had deferred making 
some definite arrangements of his affairs, which he 
now felt unable to accomplish, he enjoined upon 
his wife a religious education for their children, 
and begged her to cherish in their hearts the 
memory of their father, of whom even the older 
ones would otherwise retain but a faint recollec- 
tion. He then took leave of them, of his wife, 
sister and brothers. To the friends who sur- 
rounded him, his death now scemed inevitable. 
Drs. Buck and Johnston watched with him alter- 
nately during Friday night, but did not suppose that 
he would live until daylight. He did, however, 
survive the night, but when morning came it was 
evident that life was fast ebbing away. Hallucina- 
tions, which had been observable, though rarely, 
on the preceding day, now increased. It was af- 
fecting to see one, who had so often combated 
delusions in the minds of others, now becoming 
himself their victim. There was, however, 
almost until the last, an effort to contend against 
them. When first occurring he was sensible that 
they were aberrations. Then he would ask, 
whether some object that disordered fancy present- 
ed, were really there or not. The next stage 
was that of requiring positive assurance and argu- 
ment before he could be convinced. When Mrs. 
Macdonald, in her reasonings, pointed out the fur- 
niture in the room, he would recognize these 
familiar objects, and for the moment be satisfied 
that he was in his own chamber. Among other 
things she had called his attention to a miniature 
book-case on the mantel-piece, belonging to his 
children. For a time he endeavored to make that 
object his cynosure, and when the position of per- 
sons in the room intercepted his view of it, would 
desire them to move, so that he might ‘* see the 
book-case.”’ These distempered imaginations now 
increased, prompting the most pathetic requests 
that he might be taken home, and calling forth 
expressions of grief that he had been brought to 
die in such a wretched place. He fancied that 
he was in a mean tavern on the Third Avenue of 
New York, and pointed to the rude, vulgar pic- 
tures on the walls, and the leaky spots on the 
ceiling, as evidences of the truth of his belief. He 
still however recognized every one who spoke to 
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him, but insisted that besides the persons actually 
in the room, there were others whose appearance 
was revolting. Upon one occasion, when asked 
if he thought the friends who surrounded him 
were capable of deceiving him, he answered with 
great energy, ‘‘No; but you are deceived your- 
selves.’? Almost up to the last, he continued to 
observe and make remarks upon the various symp- 
toms of his disease, and once, while noticing his 
pulse, he observed, ‘‘ It is but a thread.’’ Indeed, 
the mental disturbance seemed to have reference 
exclusively to external objects. During the latter 
portions of this, his last day, he was extremely 
restless, constantly desirous of getting up, and 
then immediately returning to his pillow. Death 
came at last, (at about half-past nine o'clock, p. 
M., May 5th,) while he was making an effort to 
get out of bed, as he said, ‘‘ to go home.” 

Dr. Macdonald's fatal disease was inflamma- 
tion of the lungs and pleura, called by the phy- 
sicians, ‘‘ pleuritic pneumonia.”’ It was consid- 
ered, in the rapidity of its course, a very uncommon 
ease. He, himself, said of his own malady, that 
it was the most violent disorder of the kind he 
had ever witnessed. ‘The disease was so malig- 
nant that medical men thought there must have 
been some pulmonary affection of long standing, 
but this proved not to have been the case. On a 
post-mortem examination, both lungs were found 
very much inflamed, but the malady appeared to 
have been of recent origin. 

His funeral took place at Flushing, on Tues- 
day afternoon, the 8th of May, and was numerous- 
ly attended by persons of all classes, both from 
country and town, although the weather was ex- 
tremely unpropitious. Among the number were 
some of the former nurses and attendants at 
Bloomingdale, to whom he had continued through 
life to be a friend and adviser. Throughout the 
village of Flushing the shops were closed, and 
regret appeared in every countenance. The de- 
partures from life of our great public men have 
been extensively lamented, but among all the 
deaths of private individuals that the writer of this 
can call to mind, none appears to have caused 
more sincere and general sorrow than that of the 
deceased. 

The attachment which was felt towards him, by 
every one within the reach of his influence, was 
very touchingly manifesied after hisdeath. It need 
not be said how deep was the grief of those who 
stood in the nearest relations. Some of the per- 
sons in his employ, athletic men, from whom an 
outward exhibition of tender emotions could not be 
expected, were seen weeping over his remains. 
One of them brought some beautiful green-house 
flowers, and disposed them about his corpse, and 
although they were necessarily removed three 
different times, as often renewed his pious task. 
These, his humble friends, claimed the privilege 
of bearing his body from its earthly home to the 
last resting place, and but for the weather, the wish 
might have been fulfilled. They did, however, 
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with affectionate pertinacity, insist on conveying 
his remains from the church to the vault in which 
they were temporarily deposited. 

On Sunday morning, May 13th, Professor Ogilby, 
of New York, preached at St. George’s Church, 
Flushing, a funeral sermon on the occasion of Dr. 
Macdonald’s death, to a crowded congregation. 
The text was from the 37th Psalm : ‘* Mark the per- 
fect man, and behold the upright, for the end of that 
man is peace.’’ Twice during the delivery the 
speaker's feeiings compelled him to pause and wgit 
several minutes for the return of self-possession. 

Dr. Macdonald’s reputation as a physician is in 
the hands of his medical brethren. As far as re- 
lates to his character in other respects, he who 
writes these brief notes cannot drop the subject 
without a few words in regard to one, with whom 
he was so well acquainted. From early life, the 
deceased was distinguished for purity and delicacy 
of taste, sentiment and manners. Throughout the 
whole period of youth and the beginning of man- 
hood he was ardent in the acquisition of knowledge, 
both professional and genera]. In maturer years, the 
great objects of his devotion were plans of useful- 
ness and benevolence to his fellow-men, and they 
were pursued with a persevering activity, which 
ceased only with life. Although entertaining upon 
most subjects very strong convictions, he did not ob- 
trude his own principles and opinions upon others ; 
still, he never failed to dissent mildly, but firmly, 
from any sentiment which he thought morally 
exceptionable. Few persons, holding opinions so 
decided, have been so generally on terms of social 
kindness with those of opposite views and charac- 
ter. While rigidly subjecting every act and feel- 
ing of his own to the rule of duty, he always exer- 
cised great forbearance and lenity to the faults of 
others. In his family he carried the art of teach- 
ing by example to its highest point. Simple, 
abstemious, and self-denying himself, he was affec- 
tionate, cheerful and attentive to the comfort and 
enjoyment of those around him. In the exercise 
of his more peculiar professional duties, he often 
had under his care some of the victims of inordi- 
nate indulgence. Upon such persons no words 
probably could have inculcated so forcibly the lesson 
of self-control as his habitual temperance and sobri- 
ety. Involved as mental disease is often found to 
be with circumstances of great and peculiar deli- 
cacy, it is more easy to appreciate the degree of 
medical skill which he possessed, than the value 
of his nice and judicious attention to every point 
which could directly or indirectly affect the inter- 
ests of his patients. It was this which made him, 
in sO many instances, not merely the physician of 
those under his care, but their confidential friend 
and counsellor. His high regard to religious prin- 
ciples enabled him effectually, even under the most 
trying circumstances, to control a temper which 
was naturally irritable. He was an active and use- 
ful member of the Episcopal Church, in which he 
had been educated, and for which he always ex- 
pressed a strong preference. Shortly afier having 
announced to his family the conviction of his ap- 
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proaching end, he requested that his friend, the 
Rev. Mr. Smith, of Flushing, might be sent for. 
To that gentleman, on his arrival, he said, that he 
had no hope of recovery, but believing that the 
prayer of the righteous availeth much, he desired 
in his own behalf the benefit of pastoral interces- 
sion. He declared frequently a consciousness of 
his unworthiness, and expressed his hope in death, 
which he based solely upon the merits of his Sa- 
viour. In conclusion, the writer will not withhold 
his opinion, deliberately formed, that the character 
of the deceased, upon the whole, exhibited less of 
human infirmity than that of any other man who 
ever came under his observation. 

Dr. Macdonald had always taken a deep interest 
in the condition of the insane poor. When, in 1834, 
the municipal authorities of New York determined 
to erect on Blackwell’s Island an Asylum for such 
as had become a public charge, they applied to him 
for information, and he furnished them with plans 
for the buildings, and prepared for their use an 
essay upon the construction and arrangement of 
insane hospitals. Thenceforward he never omit- 
ted any opportunity of exerting himself in behalf 
of that unfortunate class, who were at the same 
time mentally diseased and destitute. In 1847, he 
was appointed Visiting Physician of the Lunatic 
Asylum on Blackwell's Island, in conjunction with 
his friends, Drs. Benjamin Ogden and Abraham 
VY. Williams, and the attention bestowed by all 
three upon the whole establishment has led to the 
most extensive ameliorations. When this med- 
ical board was first appointed, one of the most im- 
portant deficiencies was the want of a library for 
the use of the patients. By the exertions of Dr. 
Macdonald, who collected the means necessary from 
a few benevolent individuals in New York, the 
inmates of the institution now have free access to 
a library of nearly twelve hundred volumes. 

Dr. Macdonald left numerous manuscripts upon 
mental alienation, and kindred subjects, among 
which are a short course of lectures, delivered some 
years ago at the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of New York. These were all written at 
hurried moments, taken from the hours of repose, 
and he anxiously looked forward for a time of lei- 
sure, which might enable him to present the medi- 
cal world with some of the results of a life of much 
experience and investigation, directed mainly upon 
one point. His only published works, at present 
recollected, are :— 

1. The above named Essay on the Construction 
and Management of Insane Hospitals. 

2. A Review of “‘ Considerations upon the In- 
sane, by G. Ferrus,’’ published in 1837, in a 
Philadelphia Medical Journal. 

3. Statistics of the Bloomingdale Asylum, pub- 
lished in the N. Y. Journal of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, 1839. 

4. Letter to the Trustees of the N. Y. State 
Lunatic Asylum, proposing a plan for organizing 
said Asylum, published in their Report, 1842. 

5. A Dissertation on Puerperal Insanity, pub- 
lished in the American Journal of Insanity. 
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6. Several Reports on the condition of Black- 
well’s Island Lunatic Asylum. 

Dr. M. was an active member of the N. Y. 
Medical and Surgical Society, and several cases of 
mental aberration, reported by him to that associ- 
ation, have been published in the N. Y. Journal 
of Medicine. 





From the Britannia. 


Memoirs of the House of Orleans. By W. Cooxe 
Taytor, LL. D. 3 vols. Bentley. 


Dr. Taytor does not commence his memoirs 
of the Orleans family very early. He is the his- 
torian of that branch of the house which dates its 
origin from Philip of Anjou, the younger brother 
of Louis XIV. Though the varied fortunes and 
romantic adventures of the earlier members of the 
race must have strongly tempted him to sketch 
their career, he has found in the Orleans annals 
for the last two centuries ample matter to fill three 
volumes, and to make up a complete work. 

Philip of Anjou succeeded to the title and pos- 
sessions of his uncle, the weak and treacherous 
Gaston, who has gained an infamous immortality 
by his betrayal of Cinq Mars and his accomplices. 
Their aim was to slay or banish the powerful 
cardinal, and to raise Gaston to the regency on 
the demise of his brother, an event which, from 
the king’s failing health, seemed not far distant. 
Louis XIII. might, perhaps, have shown mercy in 
his anger had the plot been directed against his 
exacting minister alone, but the conspirators had 
attempted to conclude a secret treaty with the King 
of Spain, whom Louis regarded with bitter and un- 
reasoning hatred. When Richelieu had obtained 
a clue to the plot, and had ordered the arrest of 
its three chiefs, Gaston, to save himself, revealed 
the whole of the circumstances to the vindictive 
cardinal. The prisoners attempted no defence or 
denial when the deposition of the Duke of Orleans 
was read to them. They gallantly died on the 
scaffold. Gaston saved himself; but his treach- 
ery sank deep in the remembrance of the nation, 
and from that day the bad faith of an Orleans be- 
came proverbial. It was reserved for modern 
times to fix on the name yet deeper stains of du- 
plicity and baseness. 

It was the policy of the French court to bring 
up the youthful Duke of Anjou in complete sub- 
mission to his kingly brother. Mazarin enjoined 
his preceptor to neglect his education. ‘* Would 
you make a clever man of the king’s brother?” 
asked he; ‘if he knew more than the king he 
would not yield him implicit obedience.” This 
narrow-minded policy was suited to the court and 
time ; and Monsieur grew up so deficient in ordi- 
nary acquirements that he could barely decipher his 
own handwriting, and showed throughout life a 
most sovereign distaste for all intellectual accom- 
plishments. In person he was as great a contrast 
to his insignificant brother as in tastes and habits. 
His stature was small, and his features were 
irregular, but his eyes were singularly fine and 
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brilliant. Imperfect as his education had been, 
he occasionally gave evidence of latent ability. In 
war his conduct displayed the coolness and cour- 
age of a hero; but Louis XIV. would afford him 
no opportunity of distinguishing himself; his 
jealousy condemned his brother to a life of inglo- 
rious inactivity. He succeeded to the title and 
estates of his uncle Gaston early in life, (though 
he did not gain the grant from his brother without 
difficulty,) and contracted an alliance which the 
world regarded as every way desirable. The 
Princess Henrietta Maria was, by the concurrence 
of all contemporary testimony, rarely gifted with 
talents and beauty. But the evil destiny of her 
race pursued her. The misfortunes of the Stuarts 
incline one to believe in some malignant influence 
which baffles human effort, and even the smiles of 
fortune. Their virtues and endowments were not 
less fatal to them than their vices and demerits. 
The Princess Henrietta possessed her mother’s 
vivacity and spirit, and her father’s graver intel- 
lectual accomplishments. She became on her 
marriage with Monsieur the star of the French 
court, and the dazzling lustre she cast about her 
was rendered the more conspicuous from its sud- 
den eclipse. A great favorite with Louis XIV., 
she became his confidential adviser, and was the 
real author of that secret treaty which made her 
brother Charles I. a pensioner of the French court. 
Her ascendency in French society was not, how- 
ever, observed without jealousy, and rumors hurt- 
ful to her reputation were not slow in reaching 
her husband's ears. We have no means of ascer- 
taining whether those rumors had any better foun- 
dation than the envy of those who circulated 
them, for the fables related by Dr. Taylor, on the 
authority of scandalous memoirs, are not worth 
notice. The age was corrupt, and the candid 
avowal of the French dame who declared she was 
tired of all innocent pleasures may be not unfairly 
taken as the measure of courtly morality in 
France at that period. Certain it is, that Mon- 
sieur and Madame cared little for each other. 
The ‘ gallanteries’’ of the duke, as it was the 
fashion then to call the vilest amours, were notori- 
ous, and Henrietta seems to have been compelled to 
purchase peace by the reception of his mistresses. 
While her splendor was at its highest, and all the 
men paid her homage, and the women courted her 
friendship, 2 noise ran through Paris in the well- 
known words of Bossuet, ‘‘ Madame is dying, 
Madame is dead,’’ so quickly did her decease fol- 
low on the announcement of her illness. Dr. 
Taylor assumes that she was poisoned, and pre- 
tends to relate all the circumstances of the crime ; 
we need scarcely say that no dependence is to be 
placed on the gossip he repeats; in the absence 
of direct proof, there is no ground whatever for 
supposing that Louis XIV. would have suffered 
the perpetrators of the murder to go free, yet 
without his connivance they could hardly have 
escaped detection and punishment. Horrible sur- 
mises find ready acceptance in popular credulity ; 
such is the love of the marvellous in vulgar minds 
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that the sudden death of the great is much oftener 
ascribed to the agency of guilt than to the opera- 
tion of natural causes. No adequate motive can 
be assigned for the poisoning of Madame, and on 
the whole we are not inclined to believe those 
frightful stories which would make the court of 
Louis XIV., illuminated by so much genius, the 
den of iniquity which the gossip of slanderers’ 
tongues has represented. 

The Duchess of Orleans left two daughters ; the 
eldest, when of marriageable age, was wedded to 
the gloomy Charles II. of Spain. Her sister, Anna 
Maria, was wedded to Victor Duke of Savoy, who 
became afterwards King of Sardinia. She died 
early, but not before she had given birth to chil- 
dren. It is remarked, that ‘* by descent from her, 
as the granddaughter of Charles I., the kings of 
Sardinia, after the failure of issue in the pretend- 
er’s family, became the first legitimate heirs to the 
throne of Great Britain. Her daughter married 
the Duke of Burgundy, and as such became the 
second dauphiness of France. She was the 
grandmother of Louis XVI., who was thus sixth 
in generation from Charles I., to whom he bore 
so close a resemblance both in his character and 
his fate.’ The Duke of Orleans himself was 
married a second time to the sprightly Charlotte 
Elizabeth of Bavaria, whose memoirs, made up so 
amusingly of fact and fancy, serve to illustrate the 
manners and ideas, if not the events, of her time. 

It was impossible fur Maria Louisa to be happy 
with the husband the policy of Louis had provided 
her. Charles II. was feeble; and the rigid for- 
mality, mixed with the brutal superstition of the 
Spanish court, must have been the reverse of ac- 
ceptable to the young French princess. A curious 
anecdote is told of 


SPANISH ETIQUETTE. 


In one of his fond fits Charles had presented the 
queen with some fine Andalusian horses, that she 
might enjoy the pleasures of the chase. One of 
these was brought into the court of the palace, and 
the queen sprang into the saddle; but at that in- 
stant the steed, startled by some noise, suddenly 
swerved, and she was flung to the ground, her foot 
being still in the stirrup. All saw her danger, but 
they feared to go to her assistance, for the rigid 
laws of Spain denounced the touching of the 
queen’s foot as an act of treason. ‘Two cavaliers 
braved the peril and saved the queen; but Maria 
Louisa had to exert all her influence to obtain for 
them the royal pardon ; but, even after they had ob- 
tained it, they were secretly warned to quit Madrid, 
and never to speak of the illegal service they had 
rendered to their sovereign. 


The amusements of the Spanish court were to 
the full as remarkable as its etiquette. Spain, of 
all the kingdoms of the earth, the most dutiful 
child of the popedom, has always been highly fa- 
vored by his holiness, and in return has constantly 
endeavored to please him by the grateful sacrifice 
of the auto-da-fé. Charles II. evidently desired 
children, and to induce God and the Virgin to 
grant his wishes, resolved to burn with all due 
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solemnity a batch of heretics, his queen being a 
witness to the ceremony. We give the passage 
as a fine specimen of 


THE COURTLY FESTIVITIES OF SPAIN. 


Don Diego Sarmiento di Valladarés inquisitor- 
general of Spain, persuaded the king that the cele- 
bration of a grand auto-da-fé would probably induce 
Heaven to grant his wishes. Charles gave the de- 
sired authority without hesitation, and a proclama- 
tion was issued, announcing that this horrid spec- 
tacle would be exhibited in the plaga Mayor of 
Madrid, on Sunday, January 30, 1680. The prep- 
arations occupied an entire month, and were su- 
perintended by some of the principal nobles of the 
kingdom. Don Francisco Bazan was entrusted 
with the care of providing refreshments for the 
ministers of the holy office, *‘ seeing that the so- 
lemnity,’’ says the ordinance, * is likely to last the 
entire day, and occasion much fatigue to the in- 
quisitor and his associates.”’ 

At seven in the morning of the appointed day, 
Charles, accompanied by the queen and the queen- 
mother, took his seat on the throne which had been 

repared for him on one side of the amphitheatre. 

he chief inquisitor then rose from his throne, 
which was more elevated and more richly decorated 
than that of royalty, assumed his sacerdotal vest- 
ments, and administered to the king the oath usual 
on such occasions. The business of the day began 
with the trial of those who had died in the prisons 
of the inquisition or under torture ; rude represen- 
tations of thuse persons were brought before the 
tribunal by persons in grotesque masks, who also 
carried their bones in cases, which were to be 
thrown on the pile after it had been kindled. These 
puppets were sentenced with due gravity, and were 
then placed on the fagots. The living victims 
were then produced, who were twenty-two in num- 
ber; twenty were Jews, one was a renegade, and 
one a Mahommedan. After a mockery of trial 
these wretches were made to defile on asses before 
the king and the assembled throng, after which the 
were led to the pile, and chained to stakes which 
had been prepared. ‘Two, having offered to make 
full revelations of all they knew, were privately 
examined and pronounced worthy of pardon; the 
rest were left to their fate. The ceremony had 
lasted eight hours, when repeated volleys of mus- 
ketry, flourishes of trumpets, rolling of drums, 
and loud huzzas from the populace, at once 
announced that the flames had been kindled, 
and drowned the cries of the sufferers. This expe- 
dient having failed to render Charles a father, he 
became more morose and jealous than ever. To 
drown his mortification he commanded a series of 
bull-fights, at which the reluctant Maria Louisa 
was compelled to assist, and to witness the death 
of some of the finest young men in Spain. 


The young queen led a wretched life during 
the ten years she lived with Charles Il. His 
suspicions subjected her attached nurse, Madame 
Viremont, to the rack, and at her departure from 
Spain the queen was left without a friend. Her 
position was full of danger; as the heir to the 
throne, by the laws of Spain, all those persons, 
and they were numerous and powerful, who were 
opposed to French influence, were anxious that 
she should have an heir or die. On the 10th of 
February, 1689, she called, being thirsty, for a 
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bowl of milk. The Countess of Soissons, a French 
lady, known to have had dealings with one of 
those wretches who prepared subtle poisons, 
brought the queen some milk from her rooms. 
In a few hours afterwards the queen was seized 
with vomiting, and died the same evening. The 
countess almost proclaimed her guilt by flying 
from Madrid before the queen expired. She lived 
afterwards in disgrace, shunned by all persons 
whose protection or acquaintance she claimed. 
She had, however, one claim to distinction. The 
great general, Prince Eugene, was her son, but 
his opinion of his mother’s criminality was so 
strong that he refused to hold any intercourse 
with her. She died in disgrace and poverty at 
Brussels. It was noticed among the sad cireum- 
stances of Maria Louisa’s life that she expired, 
like her mother, in the maturity of her beauty, 
and at nearly the same age. 

We return to the Duke of Orleans. His second 
marriage made no change in his tastes. By his 
union with Charlotte of Bavaria he had again two 
children, but this time a boy, the Due de Chartres, 
and a girl, Elizabeth Charlotte, married to the 
Duc de Lorraine. In 1701 he was struck with 
apoplexy while feeding with his usual grossness. 
He was observed to be feverish at dinner, yet he 
ate heartily of nearly every dish on the table, and 
he was repeating the same process at supper when 
he fell senseless into the arms of his son. He 
never recovered his speech, and died a few hours 
afterwards. The wonder is that Louis XIV., who 
was equally addicted to the pleasures of the table, 
did not come to a like end. The Bavarian Duchess 
of Orleans has left a description of one of the king’s 
meals :— 


I have seen the king eat four plates of different 
soups, a whole pheasant, a partridge, a huge plate 
of salad, mutton with garlic, two good slices of 
ham, a plate of pastry, and sweetmeats after all. 


If the king commonly fed in that way he had 
some excuse for dining in public. The people 
could hardly have had a more wonderful show. 

The Due de Chartres, who succeeded to the 
title and possessions of his father, played a great 
part in French history as the famous Regent Or- 
leans during the long minority of Louis XV. He 
was born in 1674, and married Mademoiselle Blois, 
the daughter of the notorious Madame de Montes- 
pan, by Louis XIV. His childhood was infirm, 
but as he grew up he attained strength, though 
the timidity of his early days never entirely for- 
sook him. Nature had given him a capacity of 
singular strength. He acquired languages with 
facility, and studied natural science with ardor 
and success. But his abilities were warped by 
his education. He was initiated into the practice 
of every vice while yet a boy, so that, says our 
author, ‘* before he had attained the age of sixteen 
he had all the experience in vice of a man of sixty.” 
Under the tutelage of the notorious Dubois, his 
profligate amours became the scandal of Europe. 
Though afraid of his wife’s influence with Louis 
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XIV.—for she was the monarch’s favorite daugh 
ter—he took little pains to conceal his intrigues 
from her, and on the death of his father, which 
placed him in the possession of immense wealth, he 
threw aside whatever restraint he had previously 
imposed on himself. His contempt of decency 
and opinion went even beyond his profligacy. The 
judgment of Louis XIV. on his character was 
probably correct :—‘‘ He is as bad as he can be well 
represented, and, further, he boasts of vices which 
he does not possess.’’ But even while immersed 
in sensual pleasure he had higher thoughts; and 
though, as long as Louis XIV. lived, his political 
genius had little opportunity for display, it yet 
prepared the way for that greatness which he 
afterwards attained. Had he not been made 
regent, he would, probably, have made himself 
king. 

There is a general impression that but little is 
either to be hoped or feared from men who in 
early life have been conspicuous for vicious prac- 
tices. It would be well for the repose and secu- 
rity of nations were this opinion as well founded 
in fact as it is gratifying to our sense of morality. 
But, in truth, the reverse is more commonly the 
case. Those men are most dangerous in periods 
of political strife whose vicious desires have 
weakened or effaced their perception of right 
without impairing their talents. Indulgence in 
sensual pleasures is quite compatible with the ex- 
ercise of splendid ability. History is full of in- 
stances of men who have risen from the banquet- 
table, or from the lap of courtesans, to direct 
great popular movements, to control by their elo- 
quence the deliberations of legislative bodies, and 
to overthrow by their intrigues established govern- 
ments, that they may rise to power on the ruins 
they have caused. Alcibiades and Cesar in the 
ancient world—Pym, Bolingbroke, and Mirabeau, 
in the modern, and, we may add, the Regent Or- 
leans—are splendid examples of the rule. Com- 
mencing life in profligacy, they ended it in am- 
bition. They carried into public affairs the same 
ardor and the same contempt of principle which 
they had displayed in the pursuit of pleasure. 
Their invasion of private morality was preparatory 
to their attack on political order. They wooed 
men as they wooed women, by audacious advances, 
by measureless falsehood, and by shameless cor- 
ruption. They wrested the great prizes of ain- 
bition from the hands of virtuous men by nearly 
the same arts as they had exercised to tear from 
them their wives and daughters. In despising 
such characters gravity displays more folly than 
wisdom. Had Cato looked more to the inside and 
less to the outside of Casar’s head the republic 
might have been spared for a time longer. It is 
possible for a man to scent his hair while meditat- 
ing conspiracy, and to rise from wanton dalliance 
to head armies or sway senates. Strange as it 
may seem, experience tells us that there is but a 
step from profligacy to “‘ patriotism.’ Fox rose 
a beggar from the gaming-table to thunder against 
ministerial waste in the legislature. When the 
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hour for revolution has struck, and thrones are to 
be overthrown, it is commonly by such men that 
the destruction is effected. The storm has for 
them no terrors; they rejoice in the convulsion 
which appals less daring spirits, and take their 
chance of perishing by the lightning they have 
provoked. In the present age our political history 
has fortunately presented us with no such dem- 
agogue, the darling of Finsbury wanted weight 
for the part. In confining himself to such small 
deer as post-office espionage, he chose the course | 
best suited to his abilities. Our preference for 
respectability over vagabondism in public life has | 
saved us from some danger already, and may, | 
probably, yet preserve us from the rocks against 
which the governments of other states have been | 
dashed to pieces. 

But it is only justice to the Regent Orleans to | 
say, that he did not abuse the power he boldly | 
seized. He was of that disposition which is 
more dangerous while struggling for supremacy 
than while enjoying it. He displayed consider- | 
able military genius in Spain, but he forfeited the 
favor he had acquired with the king by his com- 
munications with the English commander, Stan- 
hope, and by his intrigues to push Philip from the 
Spanish throne that he might ascend it himself. 
The difference was, however, composed by the 
sacrifice of a mistress. The Duke of Orleans 
sent Madame d’Argenton from Paris, promising 
never to see her more; and the treaty of amity 
with the court thus happily begun was sealed by 
the marriage of his eldest daughter (Mlle. d’Or- 
Jeans) with the third son of the dauphin, the Due 
de Berri. 

This princess rivalled her father in the profligacy 
of her life. Her husband’s character could not 
command her respect. He had been brought up 
under the surveillance of Madame de Maintenon, 
and displayed in his conduct the curious perversity 
of taste which might have been anticipated from 
his strange education grafted on his royal rank. 
We read of him :-— 


Soon after his marriage he fell in love with a 
chambermaid who was old, swarthy, and deformed. 
The duchess discovered the intrigue ; she sent for 
her husband, declared that she had no wish to in- 
terfere with his pleasures, provided that he did not 
deprive her of her proper dignity and rights, in 
which ease she protested that she would state the 
affair to the king, and procure the banishment of 
the mistress. The duke promised implicit submis- 
sion, and was faithful to his word during the brief 
remainder of his life. Intemperance brought the 
duke to the grave at the age of twenty-eight. His 
pe child died almost as soon as it was 

rn; and his widow entered on a career of ex- 
travagance and dissipation which was long the scan- 
dal of France. 








This abandoned woman found a fit companion in 
her father, and their intimate intercourse aggra- 
vated in popular opinion the corruption of the 
French court :— 


The father and the daughter vied with each other 





in ridiculing the most sacred doctrines and ordi-| 


nances of religion. Such violations of ordinary pro- 
priety, added to the extravagant fondness of the 
duke for his daughter, and her daring defiance of 
everything which others held sacred, gave rise to 
the most horrible imputations. Alienated from the 
king, the Duke of Orleans went rarely to Versailles ; 
he lived in suspicious privacy in the Palais Royal, 
devoting himself to the study of chemistry, with 
which he united the more questionable pursuits of 
astrology, alchemy, and the magical arts of divina- 
tion—delusions in which he believed the more firm- 
ly in consequence of his religious scepticism. His 
furnaces and alembies were constantly at work, and 
stories soon began to circulate that they were em- 
ployed in the preparation of poisons. Paris was 
then full of sinister adventurers, and abominable his- 
tories became current of the means employed by 
prisoners to destroy entire families which suddenly 
and almost inexplicably disappeared from the world. 
Tales of execrable assassinations were rife in the 
fashionable parts of the city. The study of poisons 
introduced by the Medicis had in fact been carried 
to horrible perfection, but was represented as in- 
finitely more complete in fiction. A glove, an em- 
broidered perfume-bag, a scarf or a sliawl, were 
said to be used as the means of conveying destruc- 
tive agencies. Fashion and death moved in con- 
cert. The fable of the tunic of Nessus was trans- 
ferred to those robes of gauze and silk which 
adorned joyous halls and sumptuous festivities. 
Even at the domestic hearth people trembled when 
the silver cup was presented to the lips of infancy, 
or when a jewel of more than ordinary brilliancy 
sparkled on the breast of a young lady. 


In the case of the Duke of Orleans the devil 
was painted blacker than he was. Whatever 
might be the cause of that extraordinary mortality 
which cut off the numerous descendants of Louis 
XIV., leaving but a sickly infant between the 
Duke of Orleans and the crown, we may be as- 
sured, by his subsequent conduct, that he was per- 
fectly innocent of their death. When the Grand 
Monarque expired, his great-grandson, the Duke 
of Anjou, was bat four years of age. He was in- 
stantly proclaimed Louis XV., and now com- 
menced that struggle for the regency in which the 
Duke of Orleans exhibited so much political capac- 
ity. By the will of Louis XIV., solemnly depos- 
ited in the custody of Parliament, a council of 
regency was to be constructed, presided over by 
the Duke of Orleans, who was to have merely a 
casting vote, while most of the other members of the 
regency were his personal enemies. For a detail 
of the consummate art by which the duke prevailed 
on the Parliament to virtually set aside the king’s 
will, and entrust him, as regent, with monarchical 
power, we must refer to Dr. Taylor’s volumes. 
His opponents were beaten on every point, and he 


obtained possession of the young king’s person, | 


together with the full powers of the state. 

Dr. Taylor takes a favorable view of the gov- 
ernment of the country, nor are we disposed to 
dispute his estimate of its political merits. The 
regent perceived the advantage of an English alli- 
ance, and adhered to it in defiance of popular clam- 
or. His policy was not always successful, and 
his connection with Law, of Mississippi notoriety, 
was unfortunate; but, under his pacific rule, 
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France repaired the waste of the wars of the late 
reign, and the country advanced in material pros- 
perity. 

But it would be a great error to suppose that 
these benefits could make amends for that enor- 
mous corruption of morals and manners which un- 
der the regency went on steadily increasing, until 
society in France was utterly lost, and the com- 
plete destruction of her aristocracy became a neces- 
sity from which she could not escape. There is 
no reason to think that there is the slightest exag- 
geration in 


ST. SIMON’S DESCRIPTION OF THE REGENT’S SUP- 
PERS. 


His suppers were eaten in strange company. His 
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mortal. * * * She died at midnight, July 21st, 
and was buried privately at St. Denis. 


Despite his personal vices, al] attempts made 
to shake the authority of the regent were vain. 
The insurrection in Brittany was quenched in the 
blood of its brave and devoted chiefs. But the day 
on which the regent had most reason to pride him- 
self was that ome when he placed in the hands 
of Louis XV. all the powers which had been 
entrusted him for the safety of the state. His 
address to the king was modest and affecting :— 


Sire, we have at last arrived at the happy day 
so much desired by the nation and by me. I render 
to a people, passionately attached to their rulers, a 
king whose virtues and intelligence, in advance of 


mistresses, sometimes an opera-girl, often his daugh- | his age, already guarantee the happiness of his sub- 


ter, the Duchess de Berri, and a dozen men, his 
depraved companions, whom he unceremoniousl 


; 


y | 


jects. I restore to your majesty the kingdom as 
tranquil as when I received it, and I do not hesitate 


called roués, intimating that each had committed | ‘© 84y more assured of permanent repose than it was 


crimes for which he deserved to be broken on the 
wheel, were brought together. ‘To these were added 
some of his officers, a few wild youths ; ladies of 
high rank, but blemished reputation; and some 
persons of the lower rank distinguished for their wit 
or depravity. The supper, consisting of the most 
exquisite viands, was dressed in a place prepared 
for the purpose, all the utensils being of silver ; the 
guests themselves often shared the toil of the works. 
At these meetings everybody was passed in review, 
ministers and acquaintances, as well as others, with 
a freedom which amounted to licentiousness. The 
past and present intrigues of the court and city, old 
tales, disputes, jests, and jokes—no person or thing 
was spared. ‘They drank deeply, they grew warm 
with wine ; they uttered the most depraved senti- 
ments, 2nd vied with each other in thé utterance of 
blasphemy. When they had made noise enough, 
and were all intoxicated, they staggered to bed, to 
renew the same scenes on the following day. 


It was at one of these vicious entertainments 
that the Duchess de Berri caught her death. She 
had privately married the nephew of that Duke de 
Lauzun, who had suffered a long imprisonment for 
daring to comply with the solicitations of Mlle. de 
Montpensier, ‘* La Grande Mademoiselle.”” The 
regent refused to acknowledge his daughter’s mar- 
riage, and ordered her husband, who played with 
her affection, to join his regiment. Seeing her in- 
fluence with her father declining, she took a curi- 
ous mode of regaining it :— 


She resolved, by a bold effort, to recover her 
power, and at the same time to silence the reports 
of her recent confinement which circulated through 
Paris. She invited him to a supper, al fresco, on 
the terrace of Meudon, at seven o'clock in the even- 
ing, and assembled the dissipated guests most suited 
to his tastes. The evening proved cold and chilly, 
and the duchess was culled by wine and rage at 
her father’s refusal to acknowledge her marriage. 
She was seized with spasms that very night; and 
on the next day she was removed to the Chateau la 
Muette, which was near Paris. The fatal banquet 
had been given on the evening of the 13th May, 
1709; during the remainder of that month, and the 
entire of the next, the duchess gradually declined ; 
but it was not until the night of the 14th July that 
her physicians began to fear that her disease was 





at that period. I have endeavored to repair the di- 
lapidation of the finances, caused by prolonged wars, 
and, if lam unable to terminate that work, | am 
consoled by the glory you will gain by its accom- 
plishment. Ihave sought in your own house for 
an alliance for your majesty which, by strengthen- 
ing the ties of blood between the sovereigns of two 
powerful nations, will unite their interests yet more 
closely, and ensure their common tranquillity. [ 
have watched over the sacred rights of your crown, 
and the interests of the church, which your piety 
renders more dear to you than those of your crown. 
I hastened the ceremony of your consecration to 
augment, if it were possible, the love and respect 
of your subjects for your person, and to make it even 
a religion. God has blessed my cares and labors, 
and the only recompense | ask from your majesty 
is the happiness of your people. Render them hap- 
py, sire, by ruling them with that spirit of wisdom and 
justice, which are the characteristics of great kings, 
and which, as everything promises us, will be par- 
ticularly yours. 


These well-chosen words powerfully affected 
the youthful monarch, who fell on the neck of the 
duke as he would have knelt and affectionately 
embraced him. But when the words were for- 
gotten the vicious practice of the regent’s life re- 
mained, and the whole reign of Louis XV. showed 
how deeply the corruption of the regency had taken 
root in society, and how powerful had been the in- 
fluence of that regime in propagating the dominion 
of vice. 

The duke’s death took place in less than a 
twelvemonth after the king’s accession. Like his 
father, he expired suddenly after a luxurious 
meal. His last mistress was the young and beau- 
tiful Duchess of Phalaria. She was but nine- 
teen, while the duke was forty-nine. Yet she 
abandoned her husband for this disgraceful con- 
nection, and, as affection must have been out of 
the case, she probably accepted the duke’s ad- 
vances from motives of ambition. The mistress 
of a royal duke in those times filled a higher 
place in society than the virtuous wife of a noble 
of the first rank. It would be impossible for any 
words to paint more strongly the depravity of the 
courtly circle. The duke in the midst of his 
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pleasures was warned by symptoms of apoplexy. 
Ilis physician recommended bleeding. ‘* Not yet, 
not yet, my dear Chirac,” he answered, ‘‘ I have 
not time to put myself into your hands to day ; but 
oa Monday, my dear doctor, on Monday, I shall 
be at your service.’’ The Monday came, and the 
physician, seeing the case was urgent, was in at- 
tendance ; but that day the prince particularly 
wished to enjoy his dinner. ‘* Wait till to-mor- 
row, my dear doctor. I wish to enjoy my dinner 
to-day, and I have to attend the king on important 
public affairs in the evening.”” Chirac remon- 
strated ; but the duke had his way, and ate at 
dinner more freely than usual. He retired toa 
saloon he had furnished sumptuously for his 
duchess-mistress. She was preparing for a ball, 
and had her beautiful fair hair about her shoul- 
ders. The duke called her to him. She sat at 
his feet, and was about to amuse him when his 
head fell on his breast. He was dead before as- 
sistance could arrive. No regret was expressed 
for his death. His obsequies were coldly hurried 
over ; and so great was his unpopularity that the 
Bishop of Angers, who preached his funeral ser- 
mon, did not venture to indulge in any eulogy—a 
fact which in those times of panegyric speaks vol- 
umes for the hatred with which the duke was re- 
garded. 

Of the next two dukes, the son and grandson 
of the regent, a brief notice will suffice. Louis 
Philippe, born in 1703, was naturally of a re- 
ligious turn, but he so far conformed to the 
fashion as to take an opera dancer for his mis- 
tress. Having done thus much for the sake of 
appearances, he pleased himself by giving her 
lessons in doctrinal theology. He afterwards 
married a princess of Baden, and led a respecta- 
ble, if not a brilliant, life. He died in his 49th 
year. 

His son, Louis Philippe, served in the army in 
early life, and married the Princess of Bourbon- 
Conti. His history was not remarkable in itself; 
he somewhat impaired his splendid fortune by his 
extravagant habits, and in seeking a bride for his 
son, the Duc de Chartres, the infamous Philippe 
Egalité, his first consideration was the wealth of 
the lady. Mlle. de Penthievre was the richest 
heiress in France. On the death of her brother, 
shortly previous to her marriage, she became sole 
heir to her father, who was descended from the 
Count de Toulouse, a natural son of Louis XTV., 
and of her uncle, the Count d’Eu, descended from 
the Duc de Maine, another of the Grand Mon- 
arque’s natural children. Her inheritance was 
calculated at a clear annual income of upwards 
of £100,000. After much delay, occasioned by 
the nervousness of the Duke of Orleans, lest her 
brother should disappoint expectation by living, 
the young lady was married to the Due de 
Chartres, who thus, on the death of his father in 
1785, became possessed of a revenue estimated at 
the enormous sum of £240,000 sterling. 


Up to this period the house of Orleans had been. 





constantly occupied by prospects of succession to 
the throne. Between the regent and the mon- 
archy there existed only the frail life of the Duke 
of Anjou. When this prince reigned as Louis 
XV., his long delay in choosing a consort revived 
in the son of the regent the hopes which had so 
long warmed the breast of the father ; and, even 
when Mary Leeczeriska bore the king a son, 
the violent quarrel between the royal pair which 
separated them forever still left but one life, 
after that of Louis XV., between the heirs 
of Orleans and their dearly-cherished hope. 
When the dauphin arrived at manhood he caught 
the smallpox, and his life was despaired of. But 
again fortune frowned on the race of Orleans. He 
recovered, married, had several children, but still 
died before his father. When his eldest son, the 
new dauphin, afterwards Louis XVI., married 
Marie Antoinettc, and she bore him a daughter 
and a son, all chance of the Orleans succession 
seemed lost. Curiously enough, we have seen 
the probability revived in our own day. Before 
the birth of the Due de Bordeaux the family of 
Orleans had every prospect of succeeding to the 
throne. His birth materially altered the position 
of affairs, and, when all attempts failed to cast the 
stain of illegitimacy on his birth, a revolution be- 
came necessary to place the head of the Orleans 
race on the throne. Now that the settlement of 
that revolution is withdrawn, the single life of 
Henry V. alone bars the succession of the Count 
de Paris. Thus the position of the two races is 
as favorable as ever to rivalry and intrigue, nor 
can any stable adjustment of the monarchy be ex- 
pected until either the house of Orleans legiti- 
mately ascends the throne, or its prospect of suc- 
cession is effectually barred by more numerous 
heirs on the other side. 

Philip Egalité, or Louis Philippe Joseph of 
Orleans, was born at St. Cloud, in 1747. More 
attention was paid to his physical than to his 
moral and intellectual culture. He grew up of a 
handsome figure, a noble air, and an excellent 
constitution. His unlimited command of money 
led him early into the most vicious extravagance, 
and, like the regent, he gloried in the infamous 
reputation his profligacy conferred on him. He 
served in the navy, but without distinguishing 
himself, his conduct at the battle of Ushant being 
sharply arraigned. In a contest of wit with some 
ladies of Paris he heard disagreeable truths. Of 
one lady he remarked that her charms were faded. 
She turned quickly to him and said, ‘ Yes, sir, 
like your reputation.”” Up to the commencement 
of the revolution he fell into all kinds of follies, 
but gave no proof of superior talents. He visited 
England, conceived a passion for its most question- 
able practices, and returned to Paris to wear leather 
breeches and boots, and to ride his own horses at 
races. All this showed an understanding natural- 
ly weak, and, but for the rage of faction, he would 
probably have died in obscurity, after losing his 
fortune at the gaming-table. To recruit his ex- 
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hausted finances he covered the Palais Royal with 
shops, but the expedient, so far from immediately 
enriching him, was the occasion of great outlay. 

Between him and the court a feeling of jeal- 
ousy had always existed, but the increasing 
dangers of the revolution prompted the reigning 
family to secure his alliance, and it was proposed 
that his son, the young Duc de Chartres, (the 
present Louis Philippe,) should wed a daughter 
of the King of Naples, niece to Maria Antoinette, 
and that Mlle. d’Orleans should wed a son of the 
Count d’Artois. The duke, however, believed 
that a finer game was before him. He placed 
himself at the head of the revolution, entered into 
close relationship with its leaders, sanctioned all 
its crimes, and continued to support it, up almost 
to the hour that it sent him to the guillotine. 

Dr. Taylor takes the most favorable view of 
his conduct which is possible ; but, after all that 
can be said in his defence, his character remains 
the blackest of that bad time. Fof Robespierre 
himself there can be said more than for Philip 
Egalité. On the great question of the life or 
death of the king, his vote, influencing, as it must 
have done, that of many others, sent the king to 
the scaffold. The two parties were nearly divided. 
Of the 721 members present, 387 voted for death, 
334 for secondary punishment. The decision of 
Egalité was awaited with impatience. When the 
question was put to him, he replied, ‘‘ Solely oc- 
cupied by my duties, and convinced that those who 
conspire, or may conspire, against the sovereignty 
of the people merit death, I vote for death.”? From 
that moment the duke’s own fate was sealed. 
Every friend: shrunk from him with abhorrence. 
**A shudder of horror,’’ says his biographer, 
‘went round the assembly, and even the most 
ardent republicans condemned a vote which out- 
raged all the sacred ties of family, and every ob- 
ligation of decency and morality. The exclama- 
tions of disgust from every side anticipated the 
verdict of posterity.”’ 

The third volume of the work is devoted to a 
memoir of the present Louis Philippe. The time 
has hardly come for an impartial judgment on his 
conduct. Yet we may anticipate what that judg- 
ment will be when history, looking over his whole 
career, shall follow his actions to their conse- 
quences, and mark the extent of the mischief he 
has committed. If not one of the most criminal 
of his race, he has certainly been one of the most 
selfish ; to his desire of aggrandizing his family 
he has sacrificed the great principle of legitimacy, 
which, whatever may be said of the right of the 
people to elect their sovereign, is the only basis 
on which monarchy can securely rest. 

The volumes of Dr. Taylor are full of informa- 
tion neatly related. He has brought together a 
vast amount of anecdote concerning the history not 
only of the house of Orleans, but of the royalty 
of France generally, for the last two centuries. 
He makes no pretence to philosophic views, nor 





does he attempt to give any enlarged view of the 
politics of France in the period he treats of; but 
from his collection the intelligent reader may easi- 
ly draw some valuable conclusions for himself, and 
may learn to admire that sagacious policy which in 
England has constantly kept the throne superior to 
the possibility of rivalry, and which has encouraged 
the alliance of members of the royal family with 
foreign princes rather than with the houses of our 
own powerful and wealthy nobility. 





From the Atlas 
TO MY LITTLE DAUGHTER’S SHOES. 


Two little, rough-worn, stubbed shoes, 
A plump, well-trodden pair ; 

With striped stockings thrust within 
Lie just beside my chair. 


Of very homely fabric they, 
A hole is in each toe, 

They might have cost, when they were new, 
Some fifty cents or so. 


And yet, this little worn-out pair 
Is richer far to me 

Than all the jewelled sandals are 
Of Eastern luxury. 


This mottled leather, cracked with use, 
Is satin in my sight ; 

These little tarnished buttons shine 
With all a diamond’s light. 


Search through the wardrobe of the world! 
You shall not find me there, 

So rarely made, so richly wrought, 
So glorious a pair. 


And why? Because they tell of her, 
Now sound asleep above, 

Whose form is moving beauty, and 
Whose heart is beating love. 


They tell me of her merry laugh ; 
Her rich, whole-hearted glee ; 

Her gentleness, her innocence, 
And infant purity. 


They tell me that her wavering steps 
Will long demand my aid ; 

For the old road of human life, 
Is very roughly laid. 


High hills and swift descents abound ; 
And, on so rude a way, 

Feet that can wear these coverings 
Would surely go astray. 


Sweet little girl! be mine the task 
Thy feeble steps to tend ! 

To be thy guide, thy counsellor, 
Thy playmate and thy friend! 


And when my steps shall faltering grow, 
And thine be firm and strong, 

Thy strength shall lead my tottering age 
In cheerful peace along ! 
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From the Britannia. 


English Melodies. By Cuartes Swain. Long- 
man. 


WE congratulate Mr. Swain on the issue of 
this volume of pretty ballads. If the saw of the 
old Jacobite be true, that a nation’s character is 
formed by its songs rather than by its laws, the 
English people should be about the most lascivious 
and drunken on the face of the earth. Certainly 
the joys of wine and of beauty have been sung to 
satiety, and, as 2 relief to “‘ flowing bowls’’ and 
** sparkling eyes,’’ we are glad to receive a col- 
lection of verses devoted to the sentiments, affee- 
tions, and charities of hearth and home. For 
songs of this kind Mr. Swain has a special talent. 
_ His conceptions are exceedingly pretty, and he 
clothes them in simple and appropriate language. 
The few extracts we make will show to advantage 
the chaste sentiment which the poet is most happy 
in expressing :-— 


THE REBUKE. 


Oh! speak to me no more—no more— 
Nor cast your sighs away ; 
For what you think is to adore, 
I feel is to betray. 
Your words—your vows—in vain would hide 
The truth which I divine, 
If wedding me would hurt your pride, 
Then wooing me hurts mine. 


Oh! ne’er commit so great a fault, 
Nor wrong the vows you ’ve made ; 

For what you say is to exalt— 
I feel is to degrade !— 

To make me yours, whilst life endures, 
Must be at God's own shrine ; 

If such a bride would hurt your pride, 
Then such a love hurts mine. 


DO YOU REALLY THINK HE DID! 


{ waited till the twilight, 
And yet he did not come ; 
{ strayed along the brook side, 
And slowly wandered home ; 
When who should come behind me, 
But him I would have chid ; 
He said he came to find me— 
Do you really think he did? 


He said, since last we parted, 
He ’d thought of naught so sweet, 
As of this very moment— 
The moment we should meet. 
He showed me where, half shaded, 
A cottage home lay hid ; 
He said for me he made it— 
Do you really think he did? 


He said when first he saw me 
Life seemed at once divine ; 
Each night he dreamt of angels, 
And every face was mine ; 
Sometimes a voice, in sleeping, 
Would all his hopes forbid ; 
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And then he wakened weeping— 
Do you really think he did ?”’ 


THE COTTAGE DOOR. 


The starry silence falls 
Along my sylvan way, 
A spirit walks the earth, 
e never meet by day ; 
And listening to the voice 
Of years that are no more ; 
My feet—Oh ! know’st thou why '— 
Have wandered to thy door. 


The quiet taper burns 
And makes thy casement bright, 
And soft thy shadow falls 
Between me and the light ; 
I gaze as on a shrine 
My heart would bend before ; 
My couch had seen no rest, 
ad I not seen thy door. 


The night, as if to breathe, 
Her starry curtain parts ; 
The very air seems faint 
With breath of lovers’ hearts ; 
Some spirit robes the earth 
In light that heaven wore ; 
Or is that light thine own ?— 
And is that heaven thy door?’ 


*T WAS COMING FROM THE VILLAGE CHURCH. 


*T was coming from the village church 
I saw my false love nigh, 

I said—Oh ! shame me not, my heart, 
But let me pass him by. 

And so the color left my cheek, 
The tear forsook mine eye ; 

And with a timid step, and weak, 
I passed my false love by. 


He looked—and thought, perchance, to see 
The blush and tear of old : 
But I was cold as he could be— 
Thet is, I seemed as cold! 
For fast and fast my heart did fill 
Mine eyes could hold no more— 
He might have seen I loved him still, 
Had I not guined the door. 


I hurried to my own dear room, 
I knelt me down to pray, 
But still no firmness could assume, 
My tears they would have way , 
Oh! false, false lips—oh ! faithless part— 
Oh! base, unmanly aim— 
To seek for years to win a heart, 
Then make its love—its shame ! 


The lyrics, though each is distinct in thought, are 
all in the above style, and, while admirably adapted 
to music, are calculated to inspire pure thoughts 
and strengthen virtuous resolves. They are, in our 
opinion, much more fit for the pianofortes of young 
ladies than either the inanities which commonly 
pass under the name of songs, or the too seductive 
strains of real poets like Mr. Moore. 











THE LEGOFF FAMILY. 


CHAPTER Ill. 


Tue three brothers, followed by their servants, 
ran immediately to the shore. They found the 
fishermen of Bignic, who had also hastened there 
at the first signals of distress. Christophe or- 
dered large fires to be lighted at intervals. From 
the moment the ship perceived that her signals 
were answered, and that she was about to receive 
succor, she did not cease to fire guns every three 
minutes. She was so near the shore that, notwith- 
standing the roar of the tempest, the people on the 
strand could hear the cries of the sailors and the 
whistle of the boatswain ; but the surf ran so high 
that no boat could live in it, and the night was so 
dark that all they could perceive was the flash 
preceding each firing of the guns. They con- 
jectured that the ship had run aground on one 
of the sandbanks so common on those coasts. In 
fact, at daybreak, they discovered at some cable’s 
length from the shore, the yards of a frigate sunk 
in the sand, and by her flag they recognized her 
as belonging to the English navy. By times the 
sea retiring left the hull of the vessel exposed to 
view, or, beating over her with incredible fury, 
buried her under mountains of foam. The deck 
appeared deserted, the cannon were fired no more, 
and already had the waves cast many a corpse on 
the strand. At first they thought that all the 
crew had perished, when, by the aid of a tele- 
scope, Christophe ascertained that there were still 
some souls on board. 

** Come, lads,’’ exclaimed he, addressing the 
fishermen, ‘‘all is not over yonder; they are 
Englishmen, ’tis true, but coward is he who, 
being able to save even a drowning dog, lends him 
not his aid.” 

At these words, helped by Jean and Joseph, he 
dragged one of the boats towards the sea, and 
when the frail skiff was near being carried away 
by the waves— 

‘* Boys,’’ cried Christophe, laying hold of an 
oar in each hand, ‘‘ I require but six arms to reach 
the wreck and save the survivors.’’ 

** Right, uncle; right, brave Christophe !"’ ex- 
claimed Jeanne, embracing him fondly. 

The young girl had passed the entire night 
standing at her open window; at daybreak she 
hurried to the cliffs. She stood by her uncles, 
wrapt in her cloak, her head uncovered, and her 
hair floating in the wind. 

However, none had responded to the appeal of 
Christophe; although the sea was somewhat 
calmed, it was. still rough; not one of the fisher- 
men stirred. 

** What! you parcel of scoundrels !’’ exclaimed 
Christophe, passionately, ‘‘ you remain motionless, 
your hands in your pockets, when over there are 
unfortunate men who require your aid! What! 
amongst twenty of you, knaves, are there not 
three men of courage or goodwill !”’ 

The fishermen looked at each other abashed. 

‘* Don’t expose yourselves any longer in the 
open air,’’ said Jeanne, scornfully ; ‘‘ the wind 
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is sharp ; you run the risk of catching cold. Re- 
turn to Bignie and send us your wives; they will 
take your oars whilst you spin! Go! and now 
for us four, uncles!’’ added the fearless girl, 
ready to jump into the boat ; ‘‘ Joseph’s arms and 
mine will be of no great assistance, but he will 
pray for our success, and I will sing to enliven 
the passage.”’ 

Seeing so much resolution in this young girl, 
the fishermen were ashamed of their cowardice, 
and instead of three that Christophe had demand- 
ed, they all offered themselves. Christophe 
chose three of the most vigorous, and gave them 
strong oars ; he kissed his niece, pressed his broth- 
ers’ hands, then, followed by his three compan- 
ions, sprang into the boat. It was no small 
trouble to get her afloat; at length a mighty 
wave lifted and carried her off. His eyes to- 
wards heaven, his hands crossed on his breast, 
Joseph prayed with fervor. Silent and grouped 
here and there on the rocks which bound the 
shore, the young girl, Jean, and the fishermen, 
followed with eager gaze the course of the boat, 
which appeared now and then on the high crest 
of a wave, and disappeared almost as soon in as 
deep an abyss. It seemed as if the ocean, irri- 
tated by such audacity, had redoubled its fury. 
Terror and hopelessness were painted on every 
face ; Jeanne was the only one who still hoped. 
Vainly did the waves break beneath her with a 
horrible uproar; excited by the heroism of Chris- 
tophe she was calm, almost serene, and, trusting 
in God, seemed to rule the tempest. However, at 
one moment a cry of terror burst from every lip ; 
an enormous wave had broken over the boat, and 
seemed to swamp her. ‘There were ten minutes 
of deadly expectation ! at last a shout of joy rang 
along the shore ; the boat had reappeared within 
gunshot of the ship. Jeanne rested the telescope 
on the shoulder of her uncle, and applied her eye 
to the glass of the instrument. 

** Jeanne, what do you see?’’ asked her uncle 
the soldier. 

Afier a moment of silent observation she re- 
plied— 

“T see a ship in a frightful condition ; the 
masts are broken, the waves rock her to and fro. 
as it were to capsize her ; by intervals the keel is 
lifted into the air. On deck not a soul! Wait a 
moment; yes, I see a man alone, Who holds 07 
by the rigging ; the others must have perished- 
poor fellows! He makes signals, doubtlessly to 
Christophe, as though beseeching him to return ; 
he does not seem afraid. He wears a blue jacket 
and carries a sword.” 

** He must be an officer,’ said Jean. 

‘* The boat, here is the boat!’’ exclaimed she. 
‘‘ Lord! it is going to be dashed to pieces against 
the ship. No; Heaven be praised! a wave has 
deadened the shock. They throw a rope to the 
officer. Why does he not hasten down? Why 
does he delay? What time lost! He speaks 
to Christophe—Christophe answers him. What 
madness! Is this time for deliberation? Chris 
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tophe is in a passion; I guess it by his gestures. 
Good! he springs on the deck of the frigate ; he 
takes the officer by the waist; he lifts him as a 
feather, and throws him into the boat; he in his 
turn gets into it. God protect their return !” 

The return was rapid; the wind and waves 
carry to the shore the skiff, shot like an arrow 
from a steel bow, and after a few moments it 
grated over the strand. Scarcely had Christophe 
set foot on land when Jeanne sprang to his neck 
and embraced him several times. 

‘*T am proud of you,”’ said she, with an ex- 
pression of sweet tenderness, 

‘It’s not worth it,’? answered Christophe, 
who thought that what he had done was but natu- 
ral, ‘‘ we came too late, and could only save one ; 
yet, mille tonnerres, it was not without trouble, 
for that devil of a man had determined to perish 
with his frigate ; he made more ceremony about 
being saved than others generally do, when con- 
ducted to death. Boys,’’ added he, speaking to 
the sailors who had accompanied him, ‘‘ you ’ll 
follow us to the castle, where we Il take care of 
you,’’ then, turning to the English officer, he was 
about to question him, but remained silent and 
respectful, beholding his grief. The stranger 
contemplated with melancholy the corpses which 
the sea had cast on the strand. He walked 
slowly from one to another, calling them by 
name. He had named several of them, when sud- 
denly he recognized one, whose life had, doubt- 
lessly, been most dear to him, for no sooner did he 
perceive him, than he knelt by his side in sullen 
despair, and Jong remained thus, as though the 
dead could hear him. All who witnessed this 
scene were deeply moved. 

‘** Unfortunate man !”’ said Jeanne, ‘‘ he mourns 
over a brother or a friend.”’ 

‘* Yes,” said Christophe, who understood Eng- 
lish a little, ‘* he calls him his brother, his friend, 
his dear and unfortunate Albert. Although they 
are but English, no matter, it breaks the heart. 
Come, sir,’’ added he, approaching the officer, 
‘** were you to weep forever, you could not restore 
these brave fellows to life. It is a misfortune, 
but you can’t help it; and, after all, you’ve done 
your duty. I acknowledge you to be a man of 
honor, and a brave and true sailor; and if it 
were necessary, I would bear witness before the 
English board of admiralty. The devil! sir, 
have courage; people may be wrecked, run 
aground, or lose their ships—it happens every 
day, and might befall the first admiral of France 
or England. There is no disgrace in such a 
thing. The ocean is master of us all; he is a 
bad bedfellow who, when you expect it the least, 
throws you savagely over the bedside. I can tell 
you, you are a gallant man, and had we met some 
five-and-twenty years ago at sea, within gunshot, 
you in your frigate, and | in the brig La Vaillance, 
by Neptune! we would have saluted each other 
after a strange fashion.”’ 

Christophe added some words to induce the 
stranger to come to the Coat D'Or ; but he seemed 





not to hear what was said. He stood motionless, 
his arms crossed on his breast, his eyes fixed on 
the frigate, which the waves continued to beat 
with redoubled force. Thus he remained a long 
time before it was possible to remove him from 
this heartrending spectacle. At last, from the in- 
cessant assault of the waves, the hull of the ship 
broke in two, and in a few seconds the sea rolled 
without an obstacle on the place which she had 
occupied. The officer pressed his hand upon his 
heart, and silent tears trickled down his cheek. 

By a sudden movement of sympathy, Jeanne 
and Joseph each seized one of his hands. He 
bent a sweet, yet sorrowful, look on the young 
girl; then, without saying a word, thoughtlessly 
offered her his arm, and allowed himself to be 
led away like a child. 

They soon reached the Coat D’Or; Jean and 
Christophe walked in front; Jeanne followed 
them, leaning on the arm of the English officer ; 
Joseph had remained on the shore to look after 
the corpses cast up by the sea; not a word was 
uttered on their way. Once in the drawing- 
room— 

** Sir,”’ said Christophe, addressing the stran- 
ger, ‘* you are in France, on the coast of Brittany, 
in the castle of the three brothers Legoff. Here 
is Jean, I am Christophe, our third brother 
watches over the dead sailors; this fair child is 
our beloved niece. Had I not saved you against 
your will, we would nevertheless be inclined to 
fulfil towards you all the duties of hospitality: I 
beg then that you will consider this house as your 
own; and believe me, we'll forget nothing to 
help you to bear the misfortune which has befallea 
you.”’ 

** You are our guest,”’ added Jean. 

‘* We are your friends,’’ said Jeanne. 

‘* Noble hearts! generous France, that I al- 
ways loved!’ exclaimed the stranger with emo- 
tion, carrying the hand of Jeanne to his lips ; then 
reaissuming the Britannic phlegm, he held out his 
hand to Christophe, and said, ‘‘My name is 
George Whitworth, a naval officer, but this morn- 
ing captain of an English frigate. You have 
saved me despite myself; I wished, I ought, to 
have died on board my vessel. However, I do 
thank you.”” 

‘* Before you express your gratitude, wait until 
you have tasted our old French wines,’’ replied 
Christophe, inviting him to sit at a table which 
had just been laid. ‘‘I mean to show you, sir, 
that however sad be a life, it has still some good 
sides.”’ 

The officer was exhausted as much by want as 
by emotion. Before seating himself, he begged 
leave to retire to the room that had been prepared 
for him in great haste, but over the arrangement of 
which the foresight of Jeanne had presided. When 
he returned he had taken off the boat-cloak, which 
covered his uniform, and had repaired as much 
as possible the disorder of his dress. In the ex- 
citement of the first moments, Jeanne had not 
thought of remarking if the guest sent by the 
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tempest were handsome or ugly, old or young; 
she beheld but the grief, and was predccupied 
only by the disaster of the man. Moreover, it 
would have been difficult to judge of the appear- 
ance of George Whitworth. His boat-cloak 
wrapped him entirely; his hat was pressed down 
on his forehead, his dripping hair half concealed 
his face ; his hands bore traces of the hard work 
in which he had been engaged. When he re- 
entered the room Jeanne and her uncles were at 
once struck by his youth and prepossessing exte- 
rior. He was a tall and handsome man, about 
twenty-eight years of age; the fairness of his | 
complexion agreeably contrasted with the clear | 
and deep blue of his eyes ; his light and silky hair, | 
carelessly thrown back, exposed to view a high | 
and intelligent brow ; his figure was elegant, and | 
his uniform became him well. No sooner was he | 
in the drawing-room, than going to Jeanne, he | 
offered her his hand to lead her to the table. | 

** By Jove, sir,’’ cried Christophe, making him | 
sit beside him, opposite to his niece ; ‘* you might | 
have laughed when I spoke to you of what could | 
have happened, had my brig and your frigate met 
some five-and-twenty years ago ; you were hardly 
horn then; so young, and already a captain of a| 
frigate! You have lost no time. And yet you | 
wished to die ; young man, indeed it would have 
been a pity, for if you go on thus, you may be an 
admiral at thirty.’ 

George answered at first by a faint smile ; then 
narrated in all their particulars the misfortunes 
which had just befallen him. Commissioned to 
protect the interests of the English commerce on 
the French coast, he had been surprised the even- 
ing before by a furious squall, which, breaking his 
masts, had driven him into shoals. He had fired 
guns all night long. Shortly before daylight the 
ship threatened every moment to founder; they 
lowered the long boat, all the crew sprang into it, 
and he himself was about to follow, when it was 
violently carried away by the waves. From the | 
cries of distress which suddenly arose above the | 
clamor of the tempest, and the deadly silence | 
which followed, the officer knew that the boat had | 
been swamped, and that it was all over with his | 
friends and sailors. 

‘* Yes,’’ exclaimed he, ‘‘I wished to die, and 
at this hour still, though you should accuse me of | 
ingratitude, I regret you saved me! I wished to 
die, for all my crew had perished, and never again 
could I expect to see my friend Albert, the dearer 
half of myself. I prayed that the sea, which had 
swallowed him up, should be my grave, and my 
ship my coffin. Alas! it was the first vessel I 
commanded,’’ added he, blushing with a noble 
shame ; ‘‘ I loved my frigate as a first love; she 
was to me like a young and fair bride. It would 
have been sweet for me to perish with her.” 

“Your language pleases me,” said Jean; 
** you are a gallant young man,”’ added he, stretch- 
ing his hand over the table ; ‘‘ as to your govern- 
ment, that is another question—we will speak of 











it by and by.” 


‘Come, drink away,”’ exclaimed Christophe, 


filling his glass, ‘‘ it is the same with frigates as 
with sweethearts and brides—one lost, ten found.” 

‘** Albert was your brother?’ asked the young 
girl, with timid curiosity. 

‘*He was my friend; the same leanings, sym- 
pathies, and ambition, had bound us together from 
infancy. We followed the same studies, shared 
the same labors ; so tried was our friendship that 
none could have thought of separating us. What 
sweet dreams did we not exchange, on the deck 
of our ship, during the calm nights of starry 
heavens! How many hopes did we not mingle, 
when silence was mellowed by the harmonious 
murmur of that perfidious sea which so soon was 
to sever us. One was our will, and one our soul; 
still, he is no more and J live.” 

Having thus said, he leaned his head on his 
hands and buried himself in a melancholy reverie. 

‘* Unfortunate young man !’’ exclaimed Jeanne, 
feelingly. 

** Those Englishmen have some good in them 
after all,’’ said Jean, emptying a glass of claret. 

‘*There are good people everywhere,”’ said 
Christophe. ‘* Come, captain,’’ added he, slap- 
ping him on the shoulder, ‘‘ cheer up—don't be 
cast down. You are young, therefore destined to 
lose many a frigate and many a friend. A sailor 
must be ready to face everything; you know the 
proverb : 


Women and the sea, 
Who trusts—mad is he. 


I, for my part, have weathered many a stiff gale 
in my time—the sea is our common enemy ; from 
you it has snatched a friend; from us, an old 
father and a young brother % 

** Ay,”’ interrupted Jean, ‘‘ each of us has had 
his common enemy; war has been mine, for it 
deprived me of my wife and only son.”’ 

** Come, come,”’ returned Christophe, ‘‘ brother 
Jean, don’t give vent to your usual lamentations. 
Fill up your glasses, and let us drink to the mem- 
ory of those dear to us.’’ 

George stood up, and before carrying to his 
lips the glass just filled by Christophe— 

** To the memory of those vou loved, and may 
Heaven pour all its benedictions on this hospitable 
dwelling !”’ 

Jean, Christophe, and the young girl, had risen 
at the same time— 

‘*To the memory of your friend Albert,”’ re- 
plied Christophe, ‘‘and may Heaven pour into your 
heart all the joys and consolations of earth !”’ 

** To you, also,’’ added the officer, turning to 
Jeanne with a grave politeness—‘“‘ to you, young 
and fair amongst the fairest, who, to use the words 
of an old English poet, are a ‘ young flower mingled 
with the gloomy foliage of the cypress!’ ”’ 

They then all sat down, and the conversation 
continued its course ; George spoke the language 
of his hosts with a remarkable facility, and rather 
a pleasing accent. 

Meanwhile, the young girl observed him with 
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an astonishment that can be easily conceived. 
Jeanne had been reared in feelings of hatred to- 
wards England. Thanks to the education which 
Christophe and Jean had given to their niece, 
hitherto it was to her but La perfide Albion, the 
country of Hudson Lowe, an iron cage in which 
Napoleon had died a slow death, a serpent’s nest in 
the middle of the sea. Besides, she knew from in- 
fancy, that her father had been killed by an Eng- 
lish naval officer; in fine, she naively thought 
until then that all sailors, save those of Byron’s 
poems, swore, drank, and smoked, had big hands 
and proverbial embonpoint, a long beard, and, in a 
word, resembled the ex-lieutenant of the brig 

The repast being over, the officer went without 
further delay to make his report to the English 
consul residing at St. Brieuc. Christophe and 
Jean accompanied him, and strengthened his de- 
positions by their testimony. As is customary, 
it was decided that George should wait the depart- 
ure of the first vessel sailing for England, to pre- 
sent himself before the Board of Admiralty. Until 
then the consul offered him hospitality, but un- 
willing to offend the Legoffs, who insisted warm- 
ly that he should return with them, George re- 
quested leave to establish his residence at the 
Coat D’Or, where it might be necessary for him 
to watch over the wreck of the vessel. 

On the evening of that day an affecting cere- 
mony took place at Bignic. At dusk, the three 
Legoffs, Jeanne, and the servants, accompanied 
the officer to the village cemetery. When pass- 
ing along the shore, the officer perceived the re- 
mains of his flag, washed in by the sea—he lifted 
them, kissed them sadly, and pressed them rever- 
ently to his heart. Thanks to the care of Joseph, 
all the corpses found along the strand had been 
placed in a common grave, dug at the angle of 
the cemetery nearest to the ocean. The old curate 
had said for them the mass of the dead, without 
minding whether they had been Protestants or 
Catholies. It was he who, after blessing them in 
their last abode, threw on them the first handful 
of earth; George threw the second; and when 
the grave-digger had ended his task, amidst the 
silence and recollection of the assistants, the offi- 
cer planted over the tomb of his brothers a wooden 
cross, wrapped in the tatters of the English flag. 
Having bid them a last farewell he slowly strolled 
away, and the little cortege returned to the Coat 
D'Or. 

The supper was short, gloomy, and silent—a 
truly funereal banquet. Besides the sorrowful 
impressions under which all labored—the guests 
were weary. The night and day just elapsed had 
been hard and Jaborious. George, being no longer 
stimulated by the sense of the imperious duties he 
had just fulfilled, could sustain himself no further. 
Jeanne was the only one who felt no lassitude. 
Emotion and curiosity, the charm and attraction 
of novelty, had triumphed over fatigue. Having 
retired to her chamber, instead of seeking rest, 
she remained a long time leaning on the sill of 
her window, contemplating the magic picture 








which unrolled itself before her. The tempest 
had abated—the moon climbed full and bright in 
the azure sky—th. ocean quitted the shore, and, 
mysteriously attracted, swelled its still-heaving 
bosom as if to hang upon the lips of its pale love. 

At the same hour also did Joseph watch, the 
prey of an uneasiness and oppression, the cause 
of which he could not explain. Like Jeanne he 
had been struck by the distinguished appearance 
of the English officer; and more than once did 
he suffer during the evening, finding the eyes of 
his niece fixed upon the stranger. 

Jeanne watched far into the night; when at 
length sleep closed her eyes, she saw passing in 
her dreams, under vague and confused types, all 
the graceful forms revealed to her by the books 
she had recently read. 


CHAPTER IV 


Tue next morning Jeanne rose with the day. 
She opened her window ; the air was mild, the 
sky serene. The sun promised one of those fair 
winter days, which seem to herald the return of 
spring. Save the servants, every one was still 
asleep in the castle. Under the pretext of killing 
time until breakfast hour, the young girl put on 
her riding habit, and having ordered her horse, 
she cantered away, accompanied this time by 
Yvon, who followed on horseback, according to 
the orders given by Joseph, since the last ramble 
of the young girl. She glided lightly along the 
coast. Never had she felt at the same time so 
calm and so joyful. Why?! She knew not, nor 
did she ask herself. At some distance from the 
Coat D'Or she perceived George, who, standing 
motionless, contemplated with melancholy the sea 
now smooth asa mirror. Explain who may the 
presentiments of these two young hearts! None 
of the servants had seen the stranger go out ; with- 
out wronging his vigilance, it might be supposed 
that he still rested after his late fatigues. Al- 
though unknown to herself, Jeanne when setting 
out was almost sure of meeting him. At the 
noise of the approaching gallop, George turned his 
head, and beheld the young girl coming towards 
him, beautiful, haughty, and graceful, like the Di 
Vernon of the Scotch novelist. A few yards from 
the officer Jeanne’s horse reared under the slight 
pressure of the curb, and then stood immovable. 
After the usual salutations— 

‘*Mr. Whitworth,” said the young girl, “ you 
must be more at ease on the deck of a ship than 
on horseback ; however, if you have no objection 
to join in my ride, I offer you Yvon’s horse ; we 
shall go to Bignic, and return to the castle to- 
gether.” 

Yvon, having rejoined his mistress, dismounted, 
and the captain of the frigate vaulted gracefully 
into the saddle, and almost immediately the two 
horses set off abreast, following the narrow path 
which wound itself like a serpentine ribbon along 
the coast. Jeanne remarked at once that, for a 
naval officer, George was a very agreeable cava- 
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lier, and might have given lessons in horsemanship 
to uncle Jean. Having galloped for some time, in 
silence, they slackened their pace, and by degrees 
fell into conversation. Jeanne narrated with 
charming simplicity the history of the Coat D’Or, 
and the strange manner after which she had been 
reared. More grave and reserved, George told 
nothing of his life; but it happened, that in 
everything they had the same tastes and sympa- 
thies. Jeanne was not entirely a stranger to Eng- 
lish writers ; the officer knew a little about French 
literature. They communicated their ideas and 
sentiments. No one can tell to how many grow- 
ing affections writers thus become accomplices. 
Hearts unite in the same admiration, and what 





D'or. The repasts became more cheerful ; con- 
versation shortezied and enlivened the course of 
the evenings. The officer had travelled, seen 
and observed much ; under an apparent phlegm 
and a real sadness, he concealed a heart prone to 


| enthusiasm, a mind flexible and by times mirthful. 


To use the energetic expression of Christophe, 
** The officer was a Frenchman sewed up in an 
Englishman’s skin.’ He seldom spoke of him- 
self, and liked not to put himself forward, but he 
related very agreeably his travels in distant lands. 
Though young, he had navigated on all seas, and 
had sailed nearly round the world; the ices of 
Norway, the shores of the Bosphorus, and the 
banks of the Indus, were as familiar to him, as to 


they dare not express, the poet sings. Having) Jeanne the rocky strand of the ocean extending 


arrived at the summit of a steep cliff, they stopped | from Coat D'Or to Bignic. 


He knew both the 


to let their horses take breath, on a spot whence | old and new world; had visited the ruins of an- 
they could discover a vast extent of country ; the cient Egypt, and the forests of young America. 
sea on one side, on the other fields of reeds and | He told as a poet what he had seen, what he had 


heath ; here the slender spire of Bignic ; yonder 
the massive towers of the Coat D‘Or. 
picturesque sight, whilst the young girl patted the 
trembling shoulder of her bay horse, George, hav- 
ing let the reins fall on the neck of his, cast 
around an astonished and dreamy glance. Struck 
by the attitude of her companion, Jeanne asked 
him the cause of his reverie. 

**] hardly know how to explain it to you, 
mademoiselle,”’ replied he, ‘‘ but you—have you 
never felt what 1 now feel! Did you never 
imagine that before bearing your present charm- 
ing form, you lived in another country, under 
other skies Are there not perfumes and har- 
monies, which awaken in you the vague remem- 
brance of a mysterious land’ Oh! these feel- 
ings, these thoughts now mine, shall one day be 
yours, fair girl, when you return to heaven. Me- 
thinks I recognize these places, though beholding 
them for the first time; that my soul once wan- 
dered on this lonely strand and over these solitary 
moors. Have I not once breathed the strange 
fragrance of this wild nature ?’’ added he, inspir- 
ing slowly the odor of the heath and wild flowers, 
mingled with the exhalations of the sea: ‘* thus, 
strange to say ! each time I have seen an unknown 
shore streak the horizon, I have felt my heart beat- 
ing, and my eyes filled with tears; never did I 
tread on a foreign land without being tempted to 
kneel and kiss it; to kiss it with emotion, and to 
call it my mother.” 

‘* That mysterious land which we vaguely rec- 
ollect, "tis not here below we are to seek it, Mr. 
Whitworth,” gravely said the young girl, remem- 
bering the pious teachings of Joseph. 

“Tt is true,’ added George, with sadness, 
“the unfortunate and the exiled have no father- 
land on earth.” 

Jeanne guessed that some painful secret hung 
over the destiny of her companion. She dared 
not question him; but their looks met, and when 
they returned to the castle, an invisible chain 
already linked their two souls. The presence of 
George gave new life to the inmates of the Coat 


At this | 
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felt. In all these descriptions, the name of Al- 
bert was ceaselessly mingled ; and Jeanne, when 
listening, appeared to hang on the lips of the 
speaker. 

Then came the old feuds of France and Eng- 


land. It was on this ground that Christophe and 


Jean liked specially to entice their guest ; George 
nobly upheld the honor of the British flag, but it 
was easy to perceive that his heart inclined towards 
France. He loved all her glories, respected all 
her misfortunes, and almost always, to their great 
disappointment, they found an accomplice in lieu 
of an adversary. ‘The young man carried into all 
these discussions an elegance of manners, an eleva- 
tion of ideas, and a chivalrous eloquence, which 
excited the more the imagination of Jeanne, these 
accomplishments forming a striking contrast with 
the uncultivated manners of her uncles. Seated by 
the fireside, Joseph mixed but little in these con- 
versations ; his hands on his knees, his feet on the 
fender, more sad and thoughtful than ever, he ob- 
served, by times, with a secret feeling of jealousy 
and grief, George, and also Jeanne, whose entire 
attention was devoted to the officer alone. Both 
were young and handsome, and poor Joseph,when 
contemplating them, could not restrain emotions 
of sorrow and envy. He suffered: how could he 
but suffer? From the day the stranger had first 
crossed the threshold of the Coat D'Or, scarcely 
had the ungrateful girl found for her uncle an af- 
fectionate word or a kind smile. George reigned 
absolutely in her heart, and Joseph was merely a 
dethroned king under that very roof, where he had 
so long held the double sceptre of affection and in- 
telligence. Alas! the sight of these two young 
hearts, which loved without avowing, or perhaps 
knowing it, revealed to him, in its whole extent, 
the evil of his soul ; he knew at last the secret of 
that strange malady, which for some time had dis- 
turbed his days and his nights. Perturbed and 
miserable, kneeling every evening before his cru- 
cifix, he called upon Heaven to aid him. As for 
the two other Legoffs, they remarked nothing, 
suspected nothing ; their guest amused them, and, 
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seeing their niece reassume the serenity of her dis- 
position, Christophe and Jean, without any further 
alarm, enjoyed their former tranquillity. Thus 
all three played unconsciously-—Joseph the part 
of a deceived and jealous lover, Christophe and 
Jean that of two confiding and blind husbands. 

The inexperience of these two men in all that 
regarded love, prevented them from perceiving 
what actually passed under their eyes, and also 
from foreseeing what should naturally follow the 
arrival of George at the Coat DOr. 

Aye, doubtlessly, they loved each other, these 
two young hearts. By what spell could it have 
been otherwise! Long since, Jeanne was a ready 
prey for love. She was entering that time of life 
when the fair swarm of our dreams hum around 
the first hive offered to it; that matinal hour, 
when we hail as an angel, descended purposely 
from heaven, the first being chance or Providence 
sends us. Charming age! hours too swiftly fled! 
youth is like a tree blossoming on the way-side ; it 
is ever on the brow of the first traveller, sitting 
beneath its branches, that it sheds its freshness and 
its perfumes. It so happened that destiny grati- 
fied al] the dreams of Jeanne, and imagination had 
nothing to lend to reality. Nothing was wanted, 
not even the accessaries, which far surpassed the 
exigences of a poet; the dark night, the furious 
sea, the cannon mingling its deep and terrible 
voice with the clamor of the tempest. A frigate 
wrecked within sight of the coast, all the crew in- 
gulphed in the waves, the captain alone snatched, 
against his will, from the abyss ready to devour 
him. In his life Jay a pajnful secret, the poetic 
mystery of which gave the last touch to that re- 
semblance to one of those shadowy figures, which 
almost every young girl has beheld in her dreams. 

Many a time, Joseph, who followed with an 
anxious eye the progress these two young people 
made in each other’s affection, was on the point of 
questioning his niece; the fear of awakening her 
heart restrained him. Moreover, he reckoned on 
the approaching departure of the officer; yet 
weeks elapsed, and there was no mention of it. By 
a feeling of delicacy, which the coarsest natures 
will have no trouble to understand, the Legoffs 
scrupulously abstained from any allusion to the 
subject. Jeanne, abandoning herself to her hap- 
piness, did not even think of it, and George 
himself forgot that he was to depart one day or 
another. Joseph counted the days with anxiety ; 
several times he had secretly gone to St. Brieue, 
to inquire if there were any ship ready to sail for 
England. He was not actuated by jealousy alone 
—he trembled also for Jeanne’s peace, he troubled 
himself rightly when considering the destiny of 
the child. Oftentimes, he had attempted to arouse 
the solicitude of his brothers. It so happened 
that Christophe and Jean, so susceptible and jeal- 
ous as to what regarded their niece, had, from the 
first, taken the greatest fancy to the only man who 
ought naturally to have given them umbrage, and 
even placed in him the most blind and naive con- 
fidence. 





Jeanne and George continued, then, to see each 
other without restraint; and in this Christophe 
and Jean saw no harm. They were not sorry to 
let the English naval officer know how hospitality 
was understood on the French coast ; we may add, 
that they showed off their niece to the stranger, as 
a jewel of which they were proud. More clear- 
sighted, Joseph watched them with suspicious vig- 
ilance ; albeit all the poor fellow could imagine, 
he lost his time and trouble. The young girl ever 
found, to escape him or send him away, some 
innocent ruse, some ingenious pretext. If he ac- 
companied them in their strolls by the sea-side, 
and the breeze freshened, Jeanne soon perceived 
she had forgotten her shaw] or her cloak—if the 
sun shone brightly, it was her veil or her parasol 
Then would kind Joseph run to the Coat D'Or to 
hurry back, a shawl on his arm, or a parasol in 
his hand, but vainly sought he Jeanne or George— 
vainly did he call their names to all the echoes of 
the shore ; the two birds had flown ; and when the 
evening brought them home, if Joseph seemed 
inclined to lecture the young girl, Jeanne, assum- 
ing immediately an angry look, would assert that 
she had waited for Joseph, scold him for not re- 
turning sooner, and complain beforehand of a 
sunstroke, or a cold, for which she was indebted to 
his negligence—all this with such grace and wit, 
that Christophe and Jean soon took her part, and 
Joseph found himself rebuked by every one. 

Thus the crue] child played pitilessly with the 
most tender and devoted affection. Scarcely is 
love awakened when all the rest in life is counted as 
nothing : friends, parents, family, the most sacred 
attachments—all grow pale and glimmer before the 
first beams of love. Love is the first chapter in 
the great book of ingratitude. 

What need, after all, had these two young peo- 
ple of ruse and mystery? Feared they that Joseph 
might guess the secret of their glances and conver- 
sations? These were such as the guardian angel 
of Jeanne might have rejoiced to hear ; the glances 
they interchanged were ever the purest rays of their 
noble and elevated souls. They went gently along 
the strand, conversing of all they knew—cheer- 
ful by times, oftener serious—Jeanne leaning on 
George's arm; both abandoning themselves to the 
charm that attracted them. The usual end of their 
walk was the little church-yard, where lay the 
companions of George. There he found a melan- 
choly pleasure in speaking to her of that Albert he 
had so dearly loved. When the sun had heated 
the fine and golden sand of the shore, they retired 
to some lonely spot ; seated side by side, whilst the 
waves broke at their feet, they read the book they 
had brought, but they soon shut it to resume their 
causeries. Thus fled their days ; and Jeanne’s hap- 
piness would have been cloudless and free from 
regret, had not the sombre melancholy to which 
George oftentimes yielded, filled her heart with un- 
ceasing anxiety and sadness. Many a time had 
she attempted to lift, with a gentle hand, the veil 
which hung over the life of this young man, but 
ever vainly; and fearing to appear indiscreet, 
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Jeanne resigned herself to remain ignorant of that 
life, which she wished to know but to sympathize 
with its misfortunes. 

One day both were seated on a retired part of 
the sea-shore : it was spring time—April had just 
begun. Little white and pink flowers bloomed 
here and there in the crevices of the rocks, rejoic- 
ing in the warm kisses of the sun. The birds were 
singing on the heaths—the earth, young again, 
mingled its sweet perfumes with the fresh sea 
breeze. Jeanne and George were unknowingly 
affected by these enervating influences. The young 
girl was dreamy; George, silent and agitated. 
They endeavored to read, but the book fell from 
their hands, and they thought not of taking it up. 
They were so near each other that the hair of the 
young girl, tossed by the breeze, caressed the face 
of her charm-stricken lover. They were silent. 
The wave flung at their feet its silvery crest ; the 
ocean rocked them with its ceaseless murmur ; the 
sun bathed them in golden light. What was to 
happen, happened. Long since attracted, their 
souls soon mingled together. Unconsciously, 
Jeanne rested her head on the shoulder of George, 
their hands met, and for unmarked hours they sat 
silent, motionless, and forgetful of aught save the 
vision of their happiness. 

Close by stood Joseph, in a care-worn attitude, 
gazing with a jealous eye upon them, both charm- 
ing and young, like the flowery spring. The sun 
beamed upon them Jovingly—the breeze seemed 
happy to caress them—the fields—the sea—all 
nature were accomplices of their felicity. Behold- 
ing this, Joseph felt his heart breaking within him 
—he hid his face in his hands, and, poor fellow ! 
he wept. 

Meanwhile, the sun sank towards the horizon. 
Jeanne and George rose and re-took their way to 
the castle. They had not exchanged a word, 
scarcely a look, yet they understood each other. 
They returned slowly and silently, hearkening to 
the sympathetic language of their souls. 

Joseph hurried to the castle ; his jealousy urged 
him to undeceive, at once, his too-confiding broth- 
ers. He entered the drawing-room so pale and 
dismayed, that Christophe and Jean, who had just 
finished a game of chess, rose, affrighted at the 
discomposure of his countenance. Their thoughts 
turned immediately to Jeanne. 

** What is going on—what has happened ?”’ 
was their first ery. 

Joseph threw himself into a chair, and covered 
his face with his hands. 

** Speak, then,’’ exclaimed Christophe, shaking 
him by the arm. 

‘** What has happened ?’’ repeated Jean with 
anxiety. 

** What has happened, brothers ?”’ said Joseph, 
at last, in a trembling voice—‘* you ask me what 
has happened. Great God ! do you not know it?” 

** But, triple goose,’’ said Jean, stamping, “‘ if 
we knew we would not ask you.” 

“* Well, then,” said Joseph, making an effort on 
himself, ‘‘ Jeanne, our beloved child, our niece, the 
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joy of our hearts, the pride of Coat D’Or, our love, 
our life ; in fine sid 

** Dead !”’ cried the two brothers with one voice. 

** Dead to us, if we do not look to her,” said 
Joseph, despairingly. 

** But speak, wretch, speak!’ exclaimed they, 
in a tone of supplicating passion. 

** Well,” replied Joseph, ‘* that stranger we 
sheltered under our roof—that officer—that Eng- 
lishman, George—oh, brothers, accursed be the 
day that man crossed the threshold of our home !” 

Christophe and Jean were on burning coals. 

** Well, Jeanne and George ?” 

*“* They love each other.” 

A thunderbolt tearing down the roof of the 
castle, and falling at their feet, would have less 
stupefied and affrighted them. They remained 
motionless, voiceless, and overwhelmed. 

** It cannot be,’’ said Christophe, at last ; 
** Vaillance Legoff could not love an Englishman.”’ 

** Jeanne would not forget, so far, what she owes 
to her name, to her country, to her father, to the 
memory of Napoleon.”’ 

** Jeanne is sixteen, she loves, and forgets all,” 
cried Joseph. 

He then recounted what he had seen and observed 
since the arrival of George atthe Coat D'Or. Not 
only did he show that they loved, but more ; he 
demonstrated clearly that they could not do aught 
else than love, and that the only thing to wonder 
at was the blind confidence of the two uncles. 
However, in all he could tell there was nothing 
very alarming ; but hurried on by the jealousy that 
spurred him, Joseph threw into his recital so much 
emotion and warmth, that his brothers were natu- 
rally led to suppose the evil greater than Joseph 
himself believed it to be. 

** Malediction !”’ exclaimed Jean—*‘ why, being 
aware of their love, did you not speak sooner ?”’ 

**T delayed, I doubted still,’ humbly replied 
Joseph ; ‘‘ reckoned upon the approaching depart- 
ure of our guest ;1 feared to disturb uselessly your 
repose and that of Jeanne.”’ 

The sailor and the soldier strode up and down 
the room like two caged hyenas. To imagine the 
fury and exasperation of these men, it is necessary 
to comprehend their insane love for their niece. 
Two wild beasts, just deprived of their young ones, 
would not have been more furious. 

‘* Now, then,’’ abruptly exclaimed Christophe, 
seizing a pair of pistols hanging over the mantel- 
piece, ‘‘ let us avenge, by the same blow, the death 
of the father and the honor of the child. If I be 
killed, Jean, you shall take my place. Should 
Jean fall, once in your life will you have courage ¢”’ 
demanded he energetically of Joseph. 

“If you have not courage enough to fight,” 
rejoined Jean, ‘‘ swear that you will take him 
treacherously, as he took us, and will assassinate 
him.” 

‘* Kill him like a dog,”’ said Christophe. 

‘“* He isan Englishman,’’ exclaimed Jean ; ‘‘ men 
will bless, and God will forgive you.” 

They were sincere in their hatred, and expressed 
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themselves with more coolness and earnestness than 
might be supposed. The love burning in their 
hearts could make these men caressing dogs or 
furious tigers. 

“This is what I dreaded,” exclaimed Joseph 
with affright ; ‘* for this reason did I still hesitate 
to converse with you on the subject. Brothers, the 
harm is not so great as you imagine, and you would 
only aggravate it by acting as you wish to do. 
Thank God! the honor of Jeanne is not to be ques- 
tioned ; it is but the happiness and quietude of our 
niece that are threatened. You calumniate our 
niece and our guest. They have simply obeyed, 
perhaps thoughtlessly, that charm of youth which 
attracted them towards each other. Jeanne is as 
pure as handsome, and M. George x 

** Is a wretch,’’ exclaimed Christophe ; “‘ I hold 
him as a coward, and take upon me to tell him so 
to his face.” 

Searcely were these words uttered when the 
door opened, and George entered more grave than 
usual ; his look was so cold, calm, and dignified, 
that the three brothers remained mute beneath his 
glance. At last Christophe laid on the table the 
pistols he held in his hands, and walked up to the 
stranger. 

“TI repeat, sir, that I hold you as a coward,” 
said he, laying his hand on his shoulder. 

Having politely removed the heavy hand which 
Christophe had laid upon him, 

** Sir,’’ answered George, with his wonted cool- 
ness, “‘ I doubt if it can be to me such language is 
addressed.’ 

** To you, sir—to you alone. Listen to me, sir,’’ 
instantly replied Christophe, not leaving him time 
to answer—*‘ when I saved your life at the peril 
of my own, I merely did my duty ; I don’t boast 
of it. That duty fulfilled, all ended between us; 
I owed you nothing ; nothing, in fact, compelled 
me to open to you this house. In danger of death, 
you were a man for me; living and saved, you 
were but an Englishman. Our nation at all times 
detested yours. We, Legoffs, we hate you as a 
people, as a government, zs individuals. The name 
of an Englishman sounds badly in our ears. "T was 
an Englishman killed our brother Jerome. How- 
ever, moved by your misfortunes, we received you 
as a brother : you took your place at our table, 
slept under our roof ; in a word, you became our 
guest. Say, did we break the laws of hospitality ! 
Have you not always found under this roof friendly 
hearts and friendly faces *’’ 

‘**T shall never forget,” said George, “ your 
generous hospitality 2 

** Please to believe, sir, that our memory w'll 
be as true as yours, and that we shall ever remem- 
ber the manner in which you have acknowledged 
it. That hospitality had at least the merit of be- 
ing open, hearty, and sincere.”’ 

‘* What do you meant” haughtily demanded 
George. 

‘*] mean, sir,’’ exclaimed Christophe, in a voice 
of thunder, “‘that you have shamefully betrayed 
our confidence. I mean that we had a treasure 
for which we cared more than for our lives, and 











that treasure you have basely endeavored to steal 
from us. I mean that you have treacherously 
taken advantage of our confidence to subdue a de- 
fenceless heart. I mean, in fact, that to repay 
the welcome you received, you have brought to 
this hearth, trouble, shame, and despair.” 

**It is the act of a felon and a traitor,’’ added 
Jean, ‘‘ and we are three here ready to take re- 
venge.”’ 

Joseph breathed not a word ; he had retreated 
under the mantelpiece, during the blowing up of 
the mine, the match of which he had lighted. 

‘* ] understand you, messieurs,”’ said George, at 
last, with dignity. ‘‘ It is true,’’ added he, raising 
his voice and addressing himself to the three 
brothers, ‘‘ 1 love your niece ; if it be a cowardice 
and a felony not to have contemplated such grace 
and such charms, so much innocence and beauty, 
without being captivated, you are not mistaken 
—I am a coward and a felon too; but I take 
Heaven to witness—and you may believe a man 
who knows not how to lie—I have never spoken 
but with respect to that young heart you accuse 
me of having attempted to surprise and disturb. 
Towards that noble girl, my bearing has ever been 
that of a brother, grave and respectful. I do love 
her, but never have my lips betrayed the secret of 
my soul,”’ 

‘* If you love her, so much the worse for you,”’ 
bluffly replied Christophe, who, albeit reassured, 
thought that George wished to conclude by the 
demand of Jeanne’s hand. ‘ Listen to me, sir,”’ 
added he in a softened tone, ‘‘ I will speak to you 
candidly. Our niece, do you see, is our life; to 
separate us from her would be to tear out our 
hearts. You are young, the world is wide, and 
women are not scarce ; you will find twenty for 
one, and have but the trouble of choosing. We, 
on the other hand, are growing old ; this child is 
our only joy ; we love her beyond what I could 
express. Question Jean and Joseph; like me, 
both will answer, that as long as one of us lives, 
Jeanne shall not marry.”’ 

‘* But who tells you ?” exclaimed George. 

** All you could add would be useless,’’ said 
Jean, interrupting him; ‘‘ we have decreed that 
Jeanne shall never marry, and you may well com- 
prehend, sir,’’ added he, dwelling on each word. 
‘* if we were to depart from such a resolution, it 
would not be in favor of England.” 

‘*We don’t wish,’ added Christophe, ‘ the 
ghost of our brother to rise against us as a curse.”’ 

‘* Nor the shade of our emperor,” said Jean, 
‘to pursue and accuse us of having mingled 
French blood with that of Hudson Lowe.” 

‘““Mr. George,” said Joseph, mildly, “ let 
your heart endeavor to understand us. Jeanne is 
our adored child ; she is the air we breathe, and 
the sun that gladdens us. Only think that we 
were lost! Our family threatened to die away in 
shame and misery, when God, to draw us from 
the abyss, sent this delivering angel! However 
worthy you may be to possess such a treasure, 
never shall we consent.”’ 

**Once more, messieurs,” exclaimed George, 
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rather impatiently, ‘‘ to what tend all these words? 
I did not come here to demand the hand of Madem- 
oiselle Jeanne. Better than any one do I know 
the reasons which interdict me such happiness, and 
what folly it would be to expect it. God knows,” 
added he with melancholy, *‘ that I never for one 
moment cherished so sweet a hope. Scarcely 
a few hours since, | was still ignorant of the 
secret of my heart; discovering it, I felt that I 
was no longer at liberty to stay amongst you, with- 
out forfeiting my honor, and | came unhesitatingly, 
my hosts, to take leave of you.” 

On hearing this, Christophe and Jean were 
almost as much astounded as when receiving the 
disclosure of Joseph. Joseph, for his part, felt 
relieved of a great weight, and began to breathe 
more freely. All three were affected by the 
straightforwardness of the officer; but they hast- 
ened to take him at his word, little anxious as 
they were to keep such a guest, and rightly thought 
they that the best-intentioned wolf in the world 
was somewhat out of place in a sheepfold; and, 
although acknowledging that in all this George 
had behaved as an honorable man, they felt not the 
less against him a strong feeling of rancor and 
jealousy. 

** Since it is thus, sir,"’ said Christophe, drily, 
**T retract the hard words I addressed to you in a 
moment of passion, which I thought justifiable. 
If I knew of any other reparation, I would not 
hesitate to offer it.’’ 

‘“*T require no reparation, sir,’’ nobly replied 
George; ‘‘ the words you addressed to a coward 
could not apply to me.”’ 

“We acknowledge Mr. Whitworth to be an 
honorable man,”’ said Joseph. 

“Surely, surely,’ added Jean; “since Mr. 
Whitworth earnestly desires to sleep at St. Brieuc 
this evening, I will instantly order a horse to be 
saddled, and Yvon shall accompany him.” 

“Your peace being more in question than 
ours,”’ said Christophe, ‘I think it would be un- 
becoming of us to detain you any longer. Your 
honesty is a sufficient guarantee to us that you will 
not again seek t. see our niece.” 

*T pledge you my word,”’ replied George, with 
an expression of heroic resignation. 

Two saddled horses pranced in the courtyard. 
Ere departing, George cast around the chamber he 
was leaving forever, a long, melancholy glance ; 
then, in a sad voice— 

** Adieu, my hosts,’ said he. ‘* Farewell, 
frankness, honor, and honesty, that I found seated 
at this fireside! Farewell, grace and beauty, of 
which I treasure the perfumes in my heart! Fare- 
well, hospitable dwelling, the remembrance of 
which shall everywhere follow me! If my prayers 
mount to heaven, long shall be your days, free 
from sorrows and ennuis, and you shall grow old 
in joy of heart, beneath the protecting wings of 
that angel who dwells amongst you. Come, mes- 
sieurs,”’ added he, stretching out his hand, ‘‘ my 
hand is worthy of pressing yours.” 

At this solemn moment, the three Legoffs felt 
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moved. They entertained for this young mana strorz 
and sincere affection. Joseph himself, notwithstand- 
ing all the grief George had caused him, could not 
help doing justice to his noble qualities. Seeing 
him ready to depart, his eyes filled with tears. 
Christophe opened his arms, and held him in a long 
embrace. Jean warmly shook his hand again and 
again. 

At length, when Joseph’s turn came, they em- 
braced each other eagerly, and shed many a tear. 
They both suffered from the same evil: it seemed 
as though their sorrows understood each other. 

** Yours is a noble heart.”’ 

** Mille tonnerres !’’ said Christophe, wiping his 
eyes. ‘* Why has this brave fellow fallen in love 
with that little girl?” 

“The devil take love!’’ added Jean, passion- 
ately. 

‘* Farewell! farewell!’’ exclaimed George, in 
heart-rending accents, tearing himself from the 
arms of Joseph; ‘‘ once for all, farewell!”’ 

Having said this he went out abstractedly, 
rushed into the yard, threw himself into the sad- 
dje of the horse waiting for him, and, followed by 
Yvon, set out, to halt only at St. Brieue. 

Meanwhile, what was the occupation of our 
young heroine? Joy, like sorrow, loves solitude. 
Jeanne, on her return to the Coat D’Or, had re- 
tired to her chamber ; and, whilst George departed 
from the castle, she fondly caressed the happiness 
which now was flying from her. She thought- 
lessly abandoned herself to the sweet hopes of the 
future, and built up, complacently, the castles of 
her destiny. At that age, love knows no obstacles. 
Moreover, accustomed to see her uncles obey, like 
slaves, her most frivolous caprices, Jeanne could 
not suppose that they would resist a serious desire 
of her heart; such an idea did not even enter her 
mind. She refused to come down at dinner-time : 
she wished to be alone, to hearken to the thousand 
voices singing within her bosom. For the first 
time in her life, she took pleasure in gazing at the 
mirror, and finding herself beautiful. She wept 
and smiled together: she threw herself on her 
bed, all in tears, then ran, all smiles, to the win- 
dow, to contemplate, with gratitude, the sea, less 
vast, Jess deep, than the felicity which bathed her 
soul. 

** He is sad,’ thought she; ‘1 "Il console him. 
Doubtless, he is poor; 1°ll make him rich. He 
loves France ; 1°] give her to him for his father- 
land. To me he shall owe all; and yet I shall 
be his debtor. We shall live at the Coat D’Or, 
embellished by our mutual tenderness ; our uncles 
will grow old by our side—our happjness will 
make them young again ; the caresses of our chil- 
dren will gladden the close of their days.’ 

Yvon surprised his young mistress amid her 
dreams and transports. He entered noiselessly, 
delivered her a letter, and glided away without 
uttering a word. 

The shudder of death passed over the heart of 
the young girl: she grew pale, and, for several 
moments, gazed with dread upon the letter, not 
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daring to open it. At last, she broke the seal 
with a trembling hand, and. in one glance, read 
these few lines, hastily written :— 


Mademoiselle—I felt bound to depart without 
seeing you, but I could not do so without address- 
ing you an eternal adieu. Your life will be happy, 
if Heaven, as I implore, adds my share of happiness 
to yours: thus may fate acquit itself towards me, 
Jeune amie! 1 now retake the burden of my days ; 
but one star I shall now behold shining through my 
sombrest nights. Go, by times, and sit on the turf 
covering the remains of my dear Albert, and remem- 
ber, that he was, for years, all I loved most and best 
on earth. When spring shall enamel the meadows, 
gather a few flowers from his tomb, and throw them, 
one by one, into the sea; often shall my eyes seek 
them—often shall I imagine they follow the track 
of my ship. You are young, you will doubtless 
forget me ; I would wish to leave you a token that 
should constantly recall me to your heart ; but the 
waves have left me nothing—nothing but this little 
relic! Wear, oh, do wear it in remembrance of me! 
Often have I questioned it, often, covering it with 
kisses and tears, did I ask it the sad secret of my 
life ; now that I have no more to hope for here be- 
low, accept it—it is my only iwheritance. It is 
sweet for me to think that L having detached it 
from my neck, you shall suspend it at yours. 

Gerorce. 


To this letter was annexed a little silver relic, 
suspended to a hair chain, frayed by time and wear. 
Jeanne knew not feint or dissimulation; her dis- 
position was so chaste and pure, that she had not 
the least idea of the reserve which the world im- 
poses on love; being under the influence of a 
strong emotion, she could act but spontaneously, 
without reflection or constraint. 

She at once hurried from her chamber to the 
drawing-room. 

The three Legoffs were there, seated together 
at their fire ; they consulted about the best means 
of announcing to Jeanne the departure of George. 
They were fully aware of what remained to be 
done, and the difficulties they would have to en- 
counter in overcoming the feelings of their niece. 

Joseph, who well knew her heart, had the pre- 
sentiment of its revolt and despair. They all 
dreaded the future, for they had already experienced 
what a difficult treasure a young girl is to keep. 

‘* T hope,” said Jean, ‘* we will, for a long time, 
be cured of the evil of hospitality. Should an 
angel even come to knock at our door, 1 ’d never 
open it.” 

‘* Brother,’’ said Joseph, ever frightened at the 
ex-corporal, ‘‘ remember that for preventing the 
Son of God from sitting at his door, the Wander- 
ing Jew was condemned to walk unceasingly.”’ 

** The devil take you and your Wandering Jew !”’ 
exclaimed Jean, shrugging his shoulders vexedly ; 
** don’t you think it agreeable to receive a pilgrim, 
who sips your claret, and expresses his gratitude 
by stealing the heart of your niece *”’ 

** They may all be drowned like rats, and I'll 
be hanged if I ever cast them a rope’s end,”’ said 
Christophe. 

** Yes,”’ said Jean, ‘‘ your salvage has been 





well paid. A pretty success it is; you may boast 
of it.’’ 

‘* Brothers,”’ replied Joseph, ‘‘ it is unchristian 
to regret the good we may have done; God re- 
wards us for it, sooner or later, here or hereafter.”’ 

‘* Thank you,”’ said Jean ; ‘* meanwhile get us 
out of the dilemma,’’ added he, seeing the door 
thrown open violently, and Jeanne appear, pale as 
marble, her hair dishevelled, and her eyes spark- 
ling. 

‘* M. George, M. George—where is he ?”’ said 
she, in a trembling voice. 

** My little angel,’’ replied Christophe, in a 
most coaxing tone, ‘‘ he received orders to go 
without delay to St. Brieuc ; a sloop waited for 
him to set sail for England at once. Our guest 
regretted much his not being able to take leave of 
you before his departure ; but you comprehend, he 
had no time to lose.”’ 

** Gone!”’ exclaimed Jeanne, vehemently ; “‘ it’s 
impossible, uncles; he must not go.”’ 

** Dear child,”’ said Joseph, ‘‘ M. George has 
serious duties to fulfil ; he has an account to ren- 
der to the board of admiralty of his country. It 
is more than life that is at stake—’t is his honor.”’ 

*T tell you it is impossible !’’ exclaimed 
Jeanne, with firmness ; ‘‘ there are motives which 
forbid him to depart. You must hurry after him, 
and bring him back. It is not of his own will 
that he has quitted this place; I feel it—I know 
it—I am sure of it. There is no sloop at St. 
Brieue ready to sail for England; the wind is 


against it: I know all about it; you deceive me.’” 


** Come, come,’’ said Jean, in his turn, insidi- 
ously; ‘*’tis all child’s play. Tell us, is there 
anything changed around you! Are we not still 
your old uncles ?”’ 

** Yes!’ exclaimed she, changing at once from 
passion to tenderness—‘‘ yes, you are my old 
uncles—my good old friends—you are. Yes, I 
am always your beloved child,’’ added she in a 
supplicating voice, going from one to the other, and 
kissing them alternately. ‘* Uncle Christophe, 
you called me after your brig. You, uncle Jean, 
you are my godfather ; *t was you who first hushed 
me on your noble heart—it was you who first 
taught me to cherish the glory of France, and to 
love your emperor. And you, my good Joseph, 
whose prayers are so agreeable to God, I am your 
pupil, your sister, and your companion.”’ 

“Oh, siren!—ah, you serpent!’ said Chris- 
tophe, vainly striving to hide his emotion. 

‘If you love me,”’ replied she, ‘* you don’t 
wish me to die; for it would kill your niece if 
you separated her from George.’’ 

** Die !’’ exclaimed all three. 

‘“* Uncles,’’ said Jeanne, with a noble pride, ‘1 
love George Whitworth ; he loves me. I have 
already named him my husband in my heart. If 
I lose him your niece is a widow, and must die.”’ 

‘** What nonsense !’’ said Jean—*‘ a paltry little 
naval officer, who isn’t worth a penny.” 

‘* T love him, and I am rich,” replied the young 
girl. 
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‘* A botch,” said Christophe, ‘‘ who has not 
even the first notions of his profession, whom the 
British Admiralty ought to order to be whipped 
like a cabin boy.” 

‘‘ What matters it if I love him?’ haughtily 
demanded Jeanne. 

‘** A young man,”’ said Joseph, ‘‘ whose life and 
family are perfectly unknown to us.”’ 

‘**T love him, and will be his wife,’’ replied the 
inflexible gisl. 

‘* But, Jeanne, you’re not ‘thinking of it,’’ ex- 
claimed Christophe ; ‘* you forget that M. Whit- 
worth is an Englishman ; and it was an English- 
man who killed your father, and made you an 
orphan.”’ 

** Consider, my dear Jeanne; probably he is a 
Protestant,’’ said Joseph. 

**T care about nothing in the world; I love 
him, and will have him for my husband.” 

Thus were seen struggling, on one side, the 
egotism of love—on the other, the egotism of 
family : they were both inexorable. The brothers 
proceeded at first by tears and prayers; at last 
they came to recrimination and anger. Chris- 
tophe, Jean, and Joseph himself, thought that 
Jeanne’s love for George was a mere childish pas- 
sion; but even had they well appreciated all its 
importance, they would never have consented to 
give their niece to George, so well convinced 
were they that thus married, she would be lost to 
them. Vainly did she then beseech them—they 
showed themselves without pity; and vainly did 
they endeavor to win her over to their side—they 
found her unshakeable. 

‘** Dear and cruel child!’’ said Joseph, trying 
a last effort, ‘‘ are you not happy’? What insane 
desire makes you wish to change your young lib- 
erty for the cares of marriage’ Scarcely have you 
begun life, and already you would bind yourself 
by eternal links! What is wanting to your hap- 
piness ¢”’ 

** George,” replied Jeanne, with imperturbable 
sang froid. 

Poor Joseph had not courage to proiong a dis- 
course, the exordium of which obtained such bril- 
liant success. 

‘Oh! how ungrateful, Jeanne,’’ said Jean, 
bitterly. 

**Oh!’’ cried Christophe, with vehemence, ‘I 
don’t think there ever was a heart more ungrate- 
ful than yours. Forget, then, all that your uncles 
have been to you. Hasten to lose the memory of 
the past, lest your conscience should rise up against 
you.”’ 

‘“*T understand you,” said Jeanne, weeping ; 
‘at last, I read your souls. You never loved 
me !—no, never ; you never did love me, hard- 
hearted uncles! Now do I know the secret of 
your selfish affection. 1 was, at first, for you but 
a plaything, an amusement, a pastime. Later, it 
was your pride, not your love, that decked me. 
To your vanity alone do I owe your gifts and 
caresses. If you adorned my youth, it was simply 
to animate your home, to distract your leisure. 


’ 





Even, at this moment, it is not your fondness that 
trembles to lose me: ’tis your self-love that re- 
volts at the idea of my destiny being no more 
limited to beguile your idle days, and it is J who 
accuse you of cruelty and ingratitude. If I could 
open my heart to you, there, heartless men, would 
you see that I associated you joyfully in all my 
dreams of happiness. And even were I ungrate- 
ful,’’ cried she, with despair, “is it my fault if, 
in your Coat D'Or, I die of weariness and ennui ? 
Is it my fault if you three alone be not the whole 
world to me, and your affection suffice not to my 
lifet What care I for your dresses, your dia- 
monds, your jewels, if I am to be young and beau- 
tiful but for the seagulls of yonder shore? Beware, 
uncles! Your blood flows in my veins. You 
have called me Vaillance ; and I am a girl to prove 
myself, sooner or later, worthy of my name.” 

‘* But, unfortunate and misled child !”’ exclaimed 
Jean, fatally inspired, ‘‘do you see nothing, un- 
derstand nothing? The mystery hanging over 
Mr. Wentworth, his melancholy, his reluctance to 
converse about his life and family—did all this 
reveal nothing to you? Did you never think that 
he was not free, that, perhaps, he was married?” 

This supposition flashed upon her with horrible 
truth. She rose, made a few steps, uttered a cry, 
like a bird mortally wounded, and fell lifeless into 
the arms of Joseph. 

**Ah! the cure is worse than the evil: you 
have killed our child. And, moreover, Jean, ’tis 
a lie; God never permits a lie.” 

**A lie—how do we know?”’ said Jean. 

‘** Faith,’ added Christophe, ‘‘ the English are 
capable of everything.” 

Jeanne was carried to her chamber. Fainting 
was succeeded by a violent fever, followed by de- 
lirium ; and every fear was entertained for her 
life. “Twas Joseph who watched over her. for 
he was the only one the young patient would 
allow to approach her bedside ; she repulsed the 
two others with horror. Nothing could express 
the despair of Christophe and Jean ; nothing could 
tell the remorse of poor Joseph. 

** Miserable that I am!’’ would he exclaim, at 
night, kneeling by his niece’s bed, and holding 
her burning hands in his own; ‘tis I who have 
done all the evil! Oh, Lord, forgive me! Dear 
and unhappy child!” 

But Jeanne heard him not. She called George, 
tenderly; then, at once, uttering a heartrending 
ery, would bury her head beneath the bedclothes, 
as it were, not to see the menacing phantoms 
that came constantly between her and her lover. 

Vainly did Joseph whisper to her that George 
was free, that she had been deceived: the poor 
girl heard but the cries of her own heart. Be- 
holding so deep a grief, Joseph had drowned his 
jealousy in tears of repentance. He would wil- 
lingly have given his life to secure the happiness 
of Jeanne, and thus redeem a moment of error and 
selfishness. More than once he besought his 
brothers to recall George; but Christophe and 
Jean answered—the one, that they must consider 
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—the other, that they must wait. It was, indeed, 
a terrible and violent struggle between egotism and 
affection. Undoubtedly, love would finally have 
prevailed. The danger lasted but a day: that 
danger over, egotism triumphed. 

The delirium had subsided, the height of the 
fever was abated, Jeanne seemed to be resigned ; 
but seeing her pale and sorrowful face, it could be 
easily perceived that she was dead to every joy 
and hope. Whilst she slept, Christophe and Jean 
would glide softly into her chamber, for she per- 
sisted in refusing to admit them. They would 
approach her bed, look upon her with a kindly 
gaze, and retire, like true children, as they were. 

‘“* Brother,”’ said Jean to Christophe, one day, 
‘* it breaks my heart to see her in so sad a con- 
dition ; I think we ’d do well to recall that infer- 
nal George. I don’t like him, mille canons ; but, 
in truth, Christophe, let it be he or another, we, 
sooner or later, must submit.”’ 

‘* T can’t conceive,’’ said Christophe, ‘“‘ the ma- 
nia young girls have for marriage.” 

‘*How the devil can you help it, my poor 
Christophe?” replied Jean, sighing. ‘* It appears 
to be the case everywhere—fine ladies, country 
girls, and vivandiéres wish to try their luck.’ 

‘* We must see: there is no hurry,”’ said Chris- 
tophe ; “‘ besides that Whitworth must be gone.”” 

** How do we know?”’ said Jean. 

**T am sure he is gone,’’ said Christophe, pos- 
itively. 

‘If such be the case,’’ added Jean, with secret 
satisfaction, “‘we’ve done our duty, and have 
nothing to reproach ourselves with.”’ 

An unforeseen incident suddenly changed the 
state of things. One night, overpowered by emo- 
tion and fatigue, Joseph was obliged to give up 
his sweet watch over Jeanne. It was Jean who 
took his place, happy to pass a few hours beside 
the beloved child. He found, by chance, the let- 
ter of George, which Jeanne, in the excitement it 
had caused her, had neglected to putaway. Jean 
read this letter by the pale light of the lamp ; the 
last lines disturbed him. He rose, ran at once to 
the bedside of Jeanne: the young girl reposed 
calm and serene. He bent gently over her, per- 
ceived round her neck the hair chain by which 
hung the relic of George. At this sight his 
limbs failed him; he was compelled to sit on the 
foot of the bed. At last, with a trembling hand, 
he unknotted the chain, came close to the lamp, 
and the breaking day found him in the same place, 
pale, motionless ; his eyes fixed on the chain and 
on the relic. It was the freshness of the morning 
that awoke him from the kind of stupor into which 
he had fallen. He raised his hands to his face, 
to assure himself that he was awake, that it was 
nota dream. By one of those sudden revolutions 
of the human heart, his assumed irreligion gave 
way before the tide of strong feeling swelling 
within his breast: moved by a supernatural im- 
pulse, he fell on his knees and exclaimed—* Oh, 
my God! thy ways are impenetrable. Whilst 
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with one hand thou strikest us, with the other 
thou dost lift us up. Thy mercy is still greater 
than thy wrath is terrible. Thy name be blessed, 
oh, Lord! and grant that this young man may 
not yet have quitted our shores.” 

Having said this, he rushed out of the room, 
got a horse saddled, and without acquainting his 
brothers of his departure, started at full gallop 
towards St. Brieuc. 

** Oh, that he may still be there !’* repeated he, 
spurring his horse. On approaching the town, he 
stopped to speak to some laborers going to work. 
He asked whether any ship had recent!y sailed for 
England. 

‘* No, sir,”’ said one of them, “ unless the eap- 
tain of the Waverley weighed anchor last night, as 
he intended.”’ 

** Tt can’t be,”’ said another, “‘ for the wind was 
against him.’’ 

‘**At midnight the wind changed,’ added a 
third, who pretended he had seen at sunrise, from 
the cliffs, a ship sailing towards the open sea. 

**Oh !”? said the first, “‘ then it was the Waver- 
ley.” 

Whilst they were discussing, Jean, burning 
with anxiety, gallopped away and stopped only at 
the residence of the English consul. When Jean 
heard that the Waverley had not yet sailed for 
England, and, being under repairs, would not de- 
part for some days, he blessed Heaven, and re 
quested to be shown to the chamber of George. 
When Jean entered, George was leaning on the 
table, his head resting on his hands. At the 
noise of the door opening, he turned round and 
recognized Jean. George’s first inquiry was for 
Jeanne ; but Jean, instead of answering, stood be- 
fore him, and gazed upon him with silent and deep 
curiosity. At length, he drew from his breast the 
chain and relic which he had detached from the 
neck of his niece, and, presenting them to George, 
asked in an anxious voice— 

**Is it really from you, sir, that my niece has 
received this relic and this hair chain?” 

** Yes, sir, it is from me,”’ replied the officer, 
gravely. 

**Can you tell me, also,’’ rejoined Jean, ‘ from 
whom you got them! It is not mere curiosity ; 
on it depends the happiness of us all. Who gave 
you this chain and this relic? Where did you 
find them? How Jong did you possess them be- 
fore you gave them to Jeanne ?”’ 

‘* Sir,” replied George, who had caught the 
emotion of Jean, ‘‘ many a time have I questioned 
my fate ; but I can answer nothing. Fate has re- 
mained silent.” 

** But, at least, do you know from whom you 
hold this relic and chain ?”’ asked Jean, in an im- 
pressive tone. He could hardly hold up; he 
was compelled to lean on the back of an arm- 
chair. 

‘* | know it not, sir,’’ replied George, who him- 
self felt greatly moved, and became more agitated. 
‘Al I can say is, that until I detached it to send 
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it to Mademoiselle Jeanne, as a token of my re- 
spectful affection, this relic had ever lain on my 
heart.” 

‘“* Ever!’ exclaimed Jean. 

‘“* Ever,” repeated the young man. ‘‘ But, sir, 
can you not tell me in your turn to what tend all 
these questions ?”’ 

“Then you say,”’ exclaimed Jean, pursuing the 
course of his ideas—‘‘ you say that this relic has 
at all times been placed upon your heart; you are 
ignorant, say you, of the hand which suspended it 
round your neck? But then, sir,’’ added he, with 
some hesitation, ‘* you never knew your family ?”’ 

** Sir,’ coldly replied George, ‘‘ you should 
have guessed it by my silence and my sadness, 
every time you questioned me on the subject, dur- 
ing my sojourn at the Coat D'Or. You should, 
above all, have understood it from my prompt resig- 
nation, when it was decided that I should quit the 
place where I had left al] my soul.” 

** Speak, speak !’’ exclaimed Jean; “ "tis a 
friend who entreats you. Interrogate your mem- 
ory, and relate to me all you know of your life.’’ 

*‘ Indeed, sir,’’ replied George, surprised and 
affected, ‘I really know not if I ought.’’ 

“Tf you ought!’ exclaimed Jean, astounded— 
‘if you ought,”’ repeated he several times. ‘‘ The 
chain is made of my wife's hair; this relic—it 
was I who attached it, the day of her death, to the 
neck of my boy, my only child. I could not mis- 
take ; it bears the date ; I engraved it myself with 
the point of a knife.”’ 

At these words George grew pale, and both 
for some moments looked at each other silently. 
George thoughtfully carried his hand to his brow, 
as a man seeking to remember; then he re- 
plied— 

**1T know nothing of my childhood; all I could 
learn from the fisherman living at Hull, and by 
whom I was partly reared, was, that in February, 
1817, I was entrusted to his care by a Russian 
merchant, who left him a sum sufficient to provide 
for my future wants.” 

** Wait, wait,” interrupted Jean. ‘*Can you 
tell me how old you were at that time?”’ 

**As far as these good people could judge, I 
must have been between five and six.” 

Jean, whose emotion was increasing every mo- 
ment, murmured, ‘‘ 1812,” and, counting on his 
fingers, exclaimed— 

** Yes; 1812—1817; it is about the dates,’ 
and, saying so, he examined the figures which he 
had traced on the relic. 

“Continue, continue, I beg of you, for more 
than you can believe am I interested in your 
life *” 

** Two years passed without the good fisherman 
hearing from the merchant. However, I was 
adopted by him, called from his own name, George 
Whitworth, and reared with his son Albert. My 
adoptive father died when I was still very young. 
I have seen since so many different countries, that 
all these remembrances are almost effaced from my 
mind. I have spoken, heard spoken so many dif- 
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ferent languages, that I do not remember that 
which I first uttered. Yet I never spoke yours 
but my heart vibrated at the sound of my own 
voice. I ever thought it the language of my 
mother.”’ 

“*Then,”’ said Jean, gazing upon him with a 
loving eye, when you went to England you were 
but a child?” 

** Yes; hardly six years old.” 

**And you had round you neck 

**This chain and this relic. But now you, 
sir, speak-—speak, what have you to disclose to 
me?”’ 

Jean, who had dropt into an arm-chair, suddenly 
rose, tore open the shirt which covered the breast 
of George, and finding on it the cannon which he, 
himself, had tattooed there a short time before los 
ing him, threw his arms round his neck, an! 
pressing him on his heart— 

**Ts it you!’’ exclaimed he, in a broken voice 
|—**is it you, my own Louis'—the only son of 
my dear Fanchette. Heaven be blessed! can it be 
you?” 








CHAPTER V. 





Tue same day, a few hours after the scene 
which had taken place that morning at St. Brieuc, 
Jeanne awoke from a long trance. On opening 
her eyes she beheld seated by the bedside Jean, 
| Joseph, Christophe, and George. Joy and glad- 
‘ness shone in every face. George and Joseph 
jeach held a hand of Jeanne. ‘‘ Sweet dream! do 
not wake me,’’ murmured she ; and gently closing 
| her eyelids, she fell into that half sleep which is 
like a twilight to the soul ; *t is no longer dark, ’tis 
|not yet day. At length, actuated by a vague sen- 
| timent of reality, she again opened her eyes, and 
comprehending this time that it was not a dream, 
‘fell into the arms of Joseph, and a moment after 
| called her other uncles to embrace them. As to 
/George, not a word, not a sign, and scarcely a 
look ; for the three others the most coaxing caresses 
and affectionate looks. Yet a vague inquietude 
dwelt at the bottom of her heart. All on a sud- 
'den her countenance became gloomy. She turned 
‘to Jean, and said in a trembling voice— 

** Uncle, you told me he was not free ?”’ 

**T have told you the truth,’ returned Jean, 
with a knowing smile. 

“Uncle, you told me he was married?” 

‘* To be sure, and here is his wife,’’ exclaimed 
Jean, covering with kisses the head of the fair 
child. 

The three brothers had secretly agreed that 
their niece should Jearn the truth at the hour of 
her marriage only ; as to George, he took pleasure 
in prolonging a mystery which allowed him to 
feel himself loved for his own sake. Oa the other 
hand, the three uncles were not sorry to appear to 
have yielded solely to the wishes of their niece, 
and to let her, for a time, believe in their disinter- 
estedness. 

‘“*T have no country of my own,’’ would George 
say. 
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** You have France,”’ would answer Jeanne; 
‘did you then dream of a sweeter fatherland ?”’ 

‘“*T have no fortune.” 

‘“* Ungrateful heart !’’ would reply Jeanne, smil- 
ing. 

**T have no family.” 

** You forget my uncles.”’ 

** Consider, I have no name.” 

“* George !”’ said Jeanne, closing his lips with 
her hand. 

** You were so obstinate about him,’’ exclaimed 
Jean, ‘‘ that we were obliged to give him to you; 
that George !”’ 

** Did we ever refuse you anything ?’’ said Chris- 
tophe. 

**Oh, you are very good !’’ exclaimed Jeanne, 
with real fondness. 

It seemed as though Heaven had taken pity on 
the tenderness and selfishness of these men, and 
even of Joseph, by so combining the event that 
Jeanne could marry without changing dwelling, 
name, or family. However, our veracity, as his- 
torians, compels us to state, that Christophe and 
Joseph did not at first bow with a lively enthusi- 
asm to the decree of Providence ; especially Chris- 
tophe, who, little religious as he was, cared but 
slightly about the resurrection of this new Moses. 

** But tell me, brother Jean,’’ said Christophe, 
one evening that he took him aside, “‘are you 
quite sure he is your own Louis? All this ap- 
pears to me rather romantic and tolerably fabu- 
Jous.”’ 

** There can be no doubt about it,”’ replied Jean, 
nodding his head, with a smile of the deepest con- 
tentment. ‘‘I recognized on his chest the cannon 
which I tattooed myself. I still see my poor Fan- 
chette holding the dear child. Moreover, it was 
the eve of our last battle. Methinks . 

“No matter,”’ interrupted Christophe, “* your 
son is a happy devil; we have reared him his 
wife like a pet bird. I must say, too, brother | 
Jean, that both your Fanchette and you behaved 
elegantly. After all, sooner or later, we should 
have seen the dear girl get married. Far better 
is it that George be the hxppy man, than that 
such a fortune had blessed any other. Our little | 
angel won’t quit the family. Jeanne will still 
bear our name, and perpetuate the race of the Le- 
goffs.”” 

‘*True!’? answered Jean, “‘ and Joseph was 
right enough in saying that Providence some day 
or another might turn a benevolent eye upon us.”’ 

*‘And a nice compensation you find, Jean, in 
the fate of your offspring; a cousin, a wife, and a 
princely fortune—a pleasant family—a name glo- 
rious in the annals of the army and navy ; all that 
for the loss of a frigate ; it was well for him he 
was wrecked. Nevertheless, after the first move- 
ment of jealousy and egotism, both Christophe and 








Joseph submitted sincerely to their destiny, and 


thanked Providence for giving to Jeanne the only 
husband who could satisfy all their exigencies. 
Joseph, faithful to his Jaudable practices, continued 
to sing the praises of God, and called down ali 
his blessings on these two young and fair heads. 
Happiness and love are great doctors; at the end 
of a week Jeanne was completely restored. It 
was decided that all the family should accompany 
George, or rather Louis Legoff, who, though he 
had recovered his father, his name, and his fanr 
ily, remained for a time the humble subject of Eng- 
land. 

At length they all embarked on board the 
** Waverley,’’ and it was really an enchanted voy 
age, except for Christophe and Jean, who resigned 
themselves with difficulty to set foot on the soil of 
La perfide Albion. They declared London to be 
a horrible place, far inferior, as to monuments, to 
Bignic, and, above all, to St. Brieuc. In the 
streets, they had a certain way of looking at the 
passengers, which many a time was near getting 
them into trouble ; Jean, who had hitherto imag- 
ined that St. Helena was the gaol of London, had 
asked to visit the dungeon where his emperor had 
died. After a few days, George had concluded 
his affairs with the board of admiralty. Jean and 
Christophe accompanied him to assist as witnesses ; 
Jean found means of introducing the great name 
of Napoleon, and expressed himself in so unbecom- 
ing a manner, that he was silenced, and politely 
shown to the door. The young officer, neverthe- 
less, obtained his end; he offered his resignation 
— it was accepted ; and, ere they had been absent 
a month from France, they returned to her happy 
shores. 

Joseph, as most competent in such matters, had 
taken upon himself to obtain the necessary dis- 
pensation from Rome; and, thanks to the kind 
intervention of the bishop of the diocese, they 


found on their return to the Coat D’Or, the papers 


which set aside dll obstacles to the union of Jeanne 
with her cousin, George Louis Legoff. It was 
only on the day of her marriage that Jeanne knew 
that she was going to marry her cousin. You 
may easily imagine her transports of joy on hear- 
ing that she should continue to bear the name 
which Joseph, Christophe, and Jean, had taught 
her to love. 

As we conclude this tale, seven years have 
passed over the marriage of our young couple. 
Their hearts always beat with the same fond affec- 
tion; Jeanne had lost nothing of her grace and 
beauty. Grave and smiling, as becomes a young 
mother, she is, more than ever, the pride and joy 
of the Coat D'Or. Two handsome children are 
playing at her feet, and her old uncles redouble 
their love and respect. 

‘For it was you, sweet Jeanne,”’ say they 
often—‘‘ it was you who opened to us the pathe 
of virtue and family duties.’’ 
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From the Spectator. 
WALPOLE’S FOUR YEARS IN THE PACIFIC.* 


**Severat months of light study and heavy 
indiscretions’? having reduced the Honorable 
Frederick Walpole’s purse, paled his cheek, and 
weakened his constitution, he rejoined her maj- 
esty’s service, and was appointed midshipman, or 
master’s mate, to the Collingwood of eighty guns, 
then (in 1844) about to sail for the Pacific. With 
her he continued till she was relieved in 1848; 
having in the interim risen to the grade of lieu- 
tenant, and visited Vaiparaiso the chief port and 
Santiago the capital of Chili; Juan Fernandez, of 
romantic memory; Lima, and several towns on 
the coast of Peru, Ecuador, Mexico and Califor- 
nia; as well as the Society and Sandwich Islands, 
and one or two Jess known groups. At some of 
these places the visits were little beyond calls, and 
Mr. Walpole saw no more than could be seen ina 
few days’ “leave”? made tie most of. At the 
Sandwich and Society Islands his sojourn was 
longer ; his means of observation were more ex- 
tensive ; and, though the temporary interest is 
past and the subject regards history or the future, 
he was at Otaheite while the French were trying 
to establish their dominion, and again when they 
had succeeded. Chili, however, was his head- 
quarters after the Collingwood’s cruises: he seems 
to have resided there for considerable periods on 
leave of absence; and certainly his account of 
the pleasures of the Pacific appears to bear out 
Mr. Cobden’s views of the easy berths enjoyed by 
the officers of a man-of-war on a foreign station. 
At the same time, as Lieutenant Walpole has con- 
sidered it his ‘‘ duty to forbear all mention of ship 
or officers, and of all public transactions,” it is 
probable that we have only the fair weather side— 
the summer season of the service. 

The book before us is the general result of the 
author’s experience, not a continuous narrative ; 
Mr. Walpole presenting his subjects in a chapter 
or series of chapters treating of political matters. 
By this means, he avoids the tedium and com- 
monplace that attend a full relation of travels 
when there is nothing remarkable to relate ; one 
section contains general description, another the 
account of any striking incident—as the author's 
sporting adventures in the Andes. Mr. Walpole 
also possesses the qualifications to make a readable 
if not a valuable book. He has a fund of animal 
spirits, and the good nature of the sailor, with his 
disposition to look on the bright side of things, 
and to push on through the gloomiest. His style 
is smart and lively—the results of a turn of mind 
not of a studied mode of composition; nor is he 
devoid of vigor. Some sketches of South Amer- 
ican history were perhaps, scarcely needed ; but 
they are brief, rapid, and may be useful to a per- 
son not very well read in the subject, as they are 
obviously suggested by the scenes. The passing 
notice of Madeira and some other passages might 


_ * Four years in the Pacific, in her na *s ship * Col- 
lingwood.” Wy Lieutenant the Honorable Frederick Wal- 
pole, R. N. In two volumes. Published by Bentley. 





have been omitted or contracted. But the com- 
parative novelty of many of the places, people 
and occurrences—the associations with which 
some of the spots are connected—and the fresh- 
ness, vivacity and unaffected good-nature of the 
writer—make up a very pleasant companion-book. 

The first chapter gives a short account of the 
most remarkable incidents of the voyage to Val- 
paraiso; whence the author returns to Madeira 
and Rio. The description of the midshipmen’s 
berth is not only a graphic little sketch, but is an 
apt sequence to our last week’s paper on the case 
of the Naval Assistant-Surgeons. This is the 
scene to which the orders of the Admiralty per- 
sist in inducting the members of a learned profes- 
sion. 

It was a little after noon, when, having per- 
formed the ceremony of reporting myself on deck, 
I descended to sce my mess, and make acquaintance 
with my new messmates. The gun-room door was 
open; and even a landsman might have known from 
the noise that there dwelt the ‘* mids.”” Two deal 
tables, very old, very shaky, though originally built 
by men who knew midshipmen well, and cut with 
devices that would puzzle an antiquary, were placed 
on either side. The space left clear was occupied 


by two pugilists, who, under the instruction of a 
' 


famous fancy man, were milling like mad. Beer 
abounded in large jugs; admiring gazers on the 
fight sat round, drinking the same; in the ports 
men of milder mood were solacing themselves with 
pipes and cigars. One or two, fresh from quieter 
scenes, were perseveringly trying to read or write. 
Desks, books, the gifts of tender mothers, perhaps, 
or of fathers who hoped for clever sons, were piled 
in the corners, together with boat-gear, sword- 
sticks, ahd heaps of other things past mentioning. 
From such a beginning you may judge what our 
life was to be. None liked it then more than your 
humble servant ; and I actually underwent a course 
of lessons in boxing—which seems to consist in 
standing up and paying a man to lick you most com- 
pletely ; rather a work of supererogation, as in our 
nightly rambles at Portsmouth we found people 
who did it as well for nothing. 


Such are the scenes by day. The following 
pictures the sleeping accommodation. 


The lieutenants, lucky fellows! have their 
own cabins, (cupboards seven feet long by eight or 
nine wide,) with a hole three inches round, to ad- 
mit light and air. This lets in a gleam big enough 
to shave by, if properly used. The mids sleep in 
two large low places called the fore and after cock- 
pits, in large bags hung up ateitherend. Sounder, 
however, is their sleep there than that of many a 
prince beneath a silken quilt. These hammocks 
are lashed up, and taken on deck every morning at 
half-past six ; so there is no compulsion to turn out, 
only you must. Here, in action, is the surgeon’s 
paradise : legs and arms are taken off, men sewed 
together, and men cut to pieces. In such a place 
as this Lord Nelson and thousands of others have 
breathed their last. All the mids wash and dress 
in public ; and a noisy, pe pa scene it is, till 
time has cooled the love of practical jokes: then it 
tires. 


This sketch of the albatross, also from the voy- 
age out, is as picturesque as any we have met 
with. 
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The abaltross is more wary, and affords better 
sport. Its bill is very peculiar, large and flat, and 
terminating in a formidable hooked point. It is a 
curious fact that his bones are quite hollow and 
empty ; a beautiful provision of nature. His enor- 
mous wings mark his vocation to be a wanderer of 
the trackless ocean, no part of which is too distant 
for his inspection; be where you will, there, like a 
guardian, he is with you. In the heaviest gales he 
seems perfectly at home, swooping about, now up 
to windward, now going down on the very whirl- 
wind; now high above, without motion, save a 
turn of his head as he surveys you with his fixed 
imperturbable eye; anon he walks up in the very 
teeth of the blast, and disappears. It seems odd, 
but really I am half-inclined to think they return to 
land every night: they always flew that way at 
sunset, and even on the clearest nights I never saw 
one. In the morning, also, they always rejoin the 
ship a short period after daylight. When you 
mark the incredibly short time they take to reach 
you from the verge of the horizon, this seems more 
probable than at the first mention of it. Well, but 
spite of his riding the tempest and not caring for 
the blast, he has loved, not wisely but too well, a 
small bit of pork; so well, in fact, as not to notice 
a cod-hook and line attached to it. Repentance 
comes too late ; but with an attempt to better him- 
self as the line is gathered in, he puts his huge 
web feet and enormous wings out; so the odds are 
even he breaks away. Slack the line, however ; 
suddenly man’s cunning overcomes brute strength, 
and, falling head over heels, he is on board before he 
knows anything more about it. And now, freed from 
the hook, see what a poor figure he cuts in the lee- 
scuppers ! not being able to stand, the wind catches 
him under the tail and throws him nearly over : 
there he sits, like a great booby, snapping his bill 
this way and that in impotent rage! ** Ne sutor ul- 
tra erepidam.’’ Albatrosses may be fine fellows in 
the air, but they have not good sea-legs. 


The different places visited along the South 
American coast, from Valparaiso to Monterey, 
exhibit sketches equally smart and clever with 
those we have quoted. ‘The account of Chili is 
of a fuller and more informing nature. Besides 
his sojourns at the port and the capital, our author 
made excursions in various directions, sometimes 
to pay visits, sometimes to the smaller towns, and 
sometimes in search of sport or the picturesque. 
The following is a picture of country life among 
the wealthier Chilian land-owners. 


The court-yard was very large. On two sides 
of it were the apartments of the family. The sitting- 
rooms alone had glass in the windows, the other 
rooms had merely wooden lattices ; but the weather 
was so delightful, who would have requized more? 
Huge trunks of trees hewn square, served for seats 
under the verandah, the large roof affording ample 
shade. On the other two sides were granaries and 
offices of all sorts; being far from any resources, 
each house must be complete in itself. All stores 
are brought in wagons from the capital. About 
forty horses were picketed round, many ready sad- 
dled ; there were also veloches, all dusty as if fresh 
from the read. Though it was but eight in the 
morning the young ladies were up and dressed, and 
looked as fresh and handsome as fine country air, 
early hours, and health could make them. had 





luckily performed an elaborate toilette by the river, | 


so feit quite fit to join them at once. Besides the 
family, which was large, there were several visit- 
ors in the house, some who regularly resided there. 
One of these, a Spaniard, who had held high office 
in Peru during the rule of Spain, was indeed a fa- 
vorable specimen of the cavaliero—a thorough gen- 
tleman of the old school. The quiet ease of his 
manner, his refined deference to ladies, his court- 
ly mien, reminded one of what one reads of, and 
made one sigh to think how ill all this is exchanged 
for the brusquerie of our modern school. Another, 
who officiated as priest to the family and as tutor 
to the children, was a Jesuit, | believe; and if 
amenity of manners, great powers of conversation, 
infinite knowledge of men and countries, could have 
won, his must have been a successful ministry. 
There was a soft persuasion, a seeming deep seren- 
ity in his words, very difficult to withstand. He 
had travelled much, and seemed to have culled 
fresh experience from each journey. Well read, 
he brought this knowledge to bear on his own ex- 
perience most wonderfully ; and all along there was 
a humility, a deference to the opinions of those whom 
he conversed with, inexpressibly charming. Fa- 
ther, the memory of our intercourse will long be 
engraven on my mind ; and if sincerity is to be ever 
judged by outward show, you were, I hope, sin- 
cere. 

My guide, who, as he lived at his own expense 
on the road, had neither eaten nor drunk, but had 
taken out the halts I made in sleep, rushed away in 
search of a meal that should cost him nothing, leav- 
ing my cattle alone. The boys belonging to the 
establishment, however, advanced, took off the sad- 
dles, and with a lash dismissed the tired animals to 
the outside, where all was pasturage ; and there I 
found they were to rest till I left. The saddles 
were quickly transferred to other animals, tied to 
rails opposite my bedroom-door ; on my saying I 
should not want them, it was answered, ‘** Oh, sir, 
there they can remain till you do ;’’ and during my 
stay a fresh horee was always ready for instant 
mounting within five yards of my door. 


On industrial practices of any kind it is haz- 
ardous for strangers to pass an opinion, since 
what seems bad on the view may be found by ex- 
perience to be adapted to the circumstances of the 
country. Many of the South American mines 
yielded a profit by the cheap and rough method of 
native working, that under the improved system 
of the British companies absorbed the profits in 
the expenses. So it is often in agriculture. 
That which horrifies the English farmer, is found, 
if not the best, yet the best that can be done. 
The plan of threshing in Chili, though an im- 
provement in point of rapidity upon that of Pales- 
tine, looks a strange wasteful method; yet Mr. 
Walpole seems to intimate that not much loss 
attends upon the process in the fine climate of 
Chili. The threshing-festival stands in the place 
of our harvest-home. 


In a far off part of the plain, the vast crops of our 
host’s corn had been collected ; and all the family 
—some on horseback, some in carriages—proceeded 
at an early hour to the grand function of threshing 
it out. The trelia, as this process is called, is a 
rural feast. We rode over the track of stubble 
from whence it had been cut, putting up partridges 


,in numbers as we cantered along, till shouts and a 
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crowd showed us where the entertainment was to 
be seen. Several sheds of boughs had been made, 
in which were refreshments provided by the land- 
Jord. A company of horsemen were keeping to- 
gether an enormous herd of horses, principally 
mares and foals. It was said there were three 
thousand—I am sure I did not count them; and a 
most singular appearance they had, for these ani- 
mals are never used except for this purpose. The 
rest of the year they are allowed to graze at liberty 
on the lower slopes and valleys of the mountains. 
The best are picked out for sale and the use of the 
estate. The mares had been subjected to a process 
that did not add to their beauty ; this was a close 
crop of their tail and manes. I was told this was 
necessary to prevent their falling a prey to the 
puma, which abounds here, and which, darting 
from ambush on the horse, is generally thrown off 
by the startled animal if he has not this means of 
securing his hold. None of the animals I saw here 
were fine, save one magnificent bay mule, whom it 





required a keen eye to distinguish from a horse. 
The people, too, have such a different taste in 
horses from ourselves! Great fat and a large tail 
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all at some period of their lives undergo this work. 
They come down fat and full from the rich pastures 
of the valleys, and this labor generally quite uses 
them up. 


Mr. Walpole was at Monterey during part of the 
Mexican war; and he gives a slight account of the 
goings on there. Here is his picture of Fremont 
and his band of explorers ; though, as it turned out, 
of soldiers, either by secret instructions or implied 
understanding. 


During our stay Captain Fremont and his party 
arrived, preceded by another troop of American 
horse. It was a party of seamen mounted, who 
were used to scour the country to keep off maraud- 
ers. ‘Their efficacy as sailors, they being nearly all 
English, we will not question. As cavalry they 
would probably have been singularly destructive to 
each other. Their leader, however, was a fine fel- 
low, and one of the best rifle-shots in the states. 
Fremont’s party naturally excited curiosity. Here 
were true trappers, the class that produced the he- 
roes of Fenimore Cooper's best works. These men 


are essentials; but they are well aware that the| had passed years in the wilds, living on their own 


horses they prize for showing off in the capital are 
not good for work; so they ride less showy and 
more useful animals in the country. 

A huge circle was railed in by enormous posts, 
the interstices fenced with bushes; this was filled 
with the straw unthreshed, to a height of full six 
feet. 

The approach of our party seemed the signal for 
operations to commence, and the horsemen drové | 
the herd of horses up a lane formed of empty wag- 
ons into the corn-ring. At first they could only | 
get on by furious jumps, but ere the whole drove 
were in, half the grain at least was trodden down. | 
Several horsemen now stood in the entrance, and 
the rest, dividing the horses into droves, with 
shouts, yells, and whirling lassoes, began to make 
them gallop round. In the centre was an enormous | 
pile, which, as that on the sides became trodden 
down, was hove on to them. Every two or three 
minutes the whole body turned and galloped a con- 
trary way; to avoid giddiness some of the old 
stagers ran into the centre, and were only compelled 
to leave after many cuts and shouts. 

The fatigue to the poor animals must have been 
tremendous, and the horsemen at the entrance had 
frequently to stand back and allow some poor weak 
foal to go out. This opportunity was generally 
taken advantage of by others also; and then began 
a hunt; the horsemen who were outside were in 
instant pursuit, and with wild shouts, flying pon- 
choes, and unerring lasso ready, galloped after 
them. Few, I noticed, ever allowed the lasso to be 
thrown, but when they found speed would not clear 
them, resigned themselves to their fate, and came 
sulkily back. In fact, all allow that such is the 
severity of the shock occasioned by being caught, 
that an animal who has once felt it never forgets it. 
This can easily be believed, and the very boys in 
driving cattle can check the most refractory horse by 
merely a whirl or two of the long thong they have 
at the end of their rein. After the animals had, with 
a few short intervals, been driven about for three 
hours, they were let out; nor did any seem anxious 
to wander far, so exhausted and done were they all. 
When it is considered that these animals are prin- 
cipally mares and young foals, the smallness and 
weedy appearance of the race of horses in the coun- 








try is easily accounted for ; as, with few exceptions, 


resources ; they were a curious set. A vast cloud 
of dust appeared first, and thence in long file emerged 
this wildest wild party. Fremont rode ahead, a 
spare, active-looking man, with such aneye! He 
was dressed in a blouse and leggings, and wore a 
felt hat. After him came five Delaware Indians, 
who were his body-guard, and have been with him 
through all his wanderings ; they had charge of two 
baggage-horses. The rest, many of them blacker 
than the Indians, rode two and two, the rifle held 
by one hand across the pommel of the saddle. 
Thirty-nine of them are his regular men, the rest 
are loafers picked up lately; his original men are 
principally backwoodsmen from the state of Ten- 
nessee, and the banks of the upper waters of the 
Missouri. He has one or two with him who enjoy 
high reputations in the prairies. Kit Carsons is as 
well known there as the Duke is in Europe. The 
dress of these men was principally a long, loose 
coat of deer-skin, tied with thongs in front ; trousers 
of the same, of their own manufacture. which, when 
wet through, they take off, scrape well inside with 
a knife, and put on as soon as dry; the saddles 
were of various fashions, though these and a large 
drove of horses, and a brass field-gun, were things 
they had picked up about Califormia. The rest of 
the gang were a rough set; and perhaps their pri- 
vate, public, and moral characters had better not be 
too closely examined. They are allowed no liquor, 
tea and sugar only; this, no doubt, has much to do 
with their good conduct, and the discipline too is 
very strict. They were marched up to an open 
space on the hills near the town, under some large 
firs, and there took up their quarters in messes of 
six or seven ir the open air. The Indians lay be- 
side their leader. One man, a doctor, six foot six 
high, was an odd-looking fellow ; may I never come 
under his hands! 

The party, after settling themselves, strolled into 
the town, and in less than two days passed in érunk- 
enness and debauchery, three or four were missing. 


Sharp is the knife, and sudden is the stroke, 

And sorely would the Yankee foemen rue 

If subtile poniards wrapt beneath the cloak 

Could blunt the sabre’s edge or clear the cannon’s smoke. 


They were accordingly marched away into those 
wilds of which they seemed much better citizens. 
In justice, however, to the Americans, | must say 
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they seemed to treat the natives well, and their 
authorities extended every protection to them. One 
of the gang was very uncivil to us, and threw on us 
the withering imputation of being Britishers, with 
an intensity of scorn that must have been painful to 
himself ; on inquiry, he was found to be a deserter 
from the marines. In fact, the most violently Yan- 
xee were discovered tu be English fellows, of high 
principles, of course. 


There are some very striking descriptions of 
scenery in the different groups of islands visited by 
Mr. Walpole, and interesting accounts of the peo- 
ple and their kindness, mingled with some political 
reflections. One of these, a wonderful exhibition 
of natatory powers, we will quote; for the remain- 
der we must refer to the volumes. The scene of 
the feat is the Sandwich Islands. 


One of the greatest attractions was a waterfall, 
about three hundred yards up the river. It needed 
not the feats done there to make the fall of the 
Wailuka or River of Destruction worth looking at. 
The river ran for some hundred yards or so in rap- 
ids, over rocks and stones, the banks, crag, and 
precipice, two hundred feet high, whose rudeness 
was softened and refined by tendrils and creepers, 
that hung down to the foaming water, which ill- 
naturedly jerked them as it rushed by. A huge rock 
divided the stream, one half of which dashed petu- 
lantly on, and met a noisy fate down the fall; while 
the other, of a milder, gentler nature, ran along a 
channel of solid rock, and fell in one heavy stream 
a depth of about twenty-five feet, joining the rough 
waters below. A little turmoil succeeded the junc- 
tion; then they flowed quietly on, like brothers, 
arm-in-arm, till they fell again, and soon were lost 
in the salt waters of the ocean. 

The great delight of the natives is to go down 
this fall. They sit in the channel I have described ; 
they utter a shout, a scream of joy, join the hands 
gracefully over the head, and, one after another, 
the girls of Hilo descend, emerging like sea-nymphs 
in the eddy below. The figure, as it gleams for 
an instant in the body of water, appears to those 
standing below quite perfect; and the gay shouts 
and laughing taunt to follow, has led to the death 
of many ; for there is some secret current that not 
only drowns, but carries away the body too. The 
feat was attempted by three of our men ; but none, 
I think, did it twice. 

The descent of the lower fall is a lesser feat, and 
the sensation of going down it head foremost delight- 
ful; even that, however, is often fatal; and during 
our stay here, a man was lost gg Te gen mak- 
ing a false step from the bank. The surprising 
agility of the women especially baffles description. 
One will sit by your side on the high bank, and 
remain so till you throw a stone into the water with 
all your force ; then down she jumps, straight as an 
arrow, her feet crossed one over the instep of the 
other, and emerges with a laugh, holding up the 
stone. On first attempting to rise to the surface 
after going down the fall, the water seems, from 
the force of the current, to be matted overhead, and 
it is only by striking out into the eddy that you can 
rise; this the girls manage to perfection. They 
kick out their feet both together, and replaiting 
their hair with their hands, they float about the 
edge with a grace that is beautiful to see. Then 
the water is clear and blue, not cold, frosty, half- 
thawed. As lazily one watched the stream, down 
dropped from the ledges overhead, and cut the bright 


water, what soon reappeared, a man or woman. 
These ledges are fifty or eighty feet high ; yet none 
seemed to regard it as a feat, and the merry laugh 
told you it was done but to surprise the European. 
We appeared contemptible in our own eyes as we 
skurried from the rain with our umbrellas ; but we 
soon yielded to wiser teaching, threw care away, 
got wet and dry again without minding it, swam, 
and enjoyed it as much as they did. 





From the Examiner, 18th August. 
LAND-TENURES IN HUNGARY. 


Tue Hungarian cause is steadily progressing 
in England. As the questions involved in it are 
more and more subjected to discussion, it becomes 
more and more evident to all thinking English- 
men that the cause of the Hungarians is not 
merely that of liberty against oppression, but that 
of constitutional legality against the revolutionary 
encroachments of despotism. Harnest and thought- 
ful men, in all parts of Great Britain, now per- 
ceive that the Hungarians resemble ourselves more 
than any other nation, in their views of govern- 
ment; and that they, more than any other nation 
on the continent, have gone through a school of 
political training which enables them to comply 
with the requirements of the age, by reform not 
revolution. 

How the Hungarians have carried out the most 
comprehensive changes, without departing from 
the strict path of legality, may be excellently 
illustrated by the mode in which they have dealt 
with one of the most perplexing difficulties of con- 
tinental Europe. We allude to the tenure of 
land and the semi-ownership by the unprivileged 
occupiers of the land they held. 

The tenures of land which at one time pre- 
vailed over almost all Europe, still subsist or were 
subsisting up to a late period in many parts of 
Germany, Poland, Russia, and Hungary. On the 
settlement of Europe after the great migrations, 
the free citizens (or nobles as they are still termed 
in Poland and Hungary) received allotments of 
land (the hyde of the Anglo-Saxons) on condition 
of performing military service ; the chiefs received 
large grants of land of various extent, but such 
as could only be cultivated by numerous hands ; 
lands were also granted to the church and to cor- 
porations, and other estates were retained in the 
hands of the crown. An individual or corpora- 
tion, lay or ecclesiastical, in those times had only 
one means of rendering such a grant of land 
available. This was to regrant portions of it to 
tenants mostly of unfree or servile origin, peasants 
as they were termed; on condition that they 
should give, by way of perpetual rent, not merely 
a proportion of the produce of their own crops, 
but also the labor necessary for the cultivation of 
the domain land, which was retained by the seig- 
neur or lord of the manor in his own hands. 
When this system first originated, it was the only 
one practicable ; but with the spread of commerce 
and civilization its defects became more glaring, 
and its extinction was demanded by motives of 





political economy as well as of humanity. In 
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England the system gradually disappeared by the 
commutation of the labor rents and services into 
money payments; and any equal burdens that 
press upon copyhold property are easily calculable, 
and its value in proportion to freehold readily de- 
terminable. In other countries a more abrupt 
change was effected. In France the first revolu- 
tion swept away all services and dues on such 
tenures, without giving any compensation to those 
to tvhom they were due. In Prussia a measure 
was adopted in 1811 by the government, which if 
it satisfied the claims of equity, was far from sat- 
isfying those of political economy. It was de- 
creed that there chould be a compulsory commuta- 
tion of services to take place in the following 
manner. ‘The dues and services were to be abol- 
ished ; and the landlord was to be compensated by 
receiving, once for all, an equivalent portion of 
land taken from the peasant’s holding and added 
tohisowndomain. By this arrangement the land- 
Jord gained an additional quantity of land, whilst 
he lost the labor required to cultivate it; and the 
peasant, who now became master of all his own 
labor, found the extent of his land on which he 
was to employ that labor, reduced. 

In Hungary the system pursued has been differ- 
ent. Since 1832 the efforts of the National Hun- 
garian party have been directed not merely to re- 
move the civil disabilities of the peasant, but to 
render the tenure of his land equivalent to freehold 
or noble tenure. Even long before this period 
the same object had, in many instances, been ef- 
fected by private contract between the landlord 
and his peasants; and although not then sane- 
tioned by the law of the land, such contracts were 
faithfully observed, and the communes where they 
prevailed were among the most flourishing in 
Hungary. The plan adopted was this. The 
commune agreed to redeem its services in perpe- 
tuity by the payment of a sum of money; to be) 
paid either down, or at certain periods extending | 
over a number of years. In this manner a change | 
would gradually have taken place similar to that 
in England, had the Hungarians not felt that it 
was necessary to accelerate the march of @vents, 
in order to become a wealthy, strong, and united 
nation. In the diet of 1832-36 a law was passed, 
declaring directly a qualified property of the 





peasant in his land, and sanctioning the plan of 
the commune coming to terms with the landlord, | 









proposed change. The motion was seconded by 
Kossuth, who made an eloquent and comprehen- 
sive speech on the subject, and supported by Szent 
Ivanyi, the present civil governor of Transylvania ; 
who particularly dwelt upon the atrocious manner 
in which the Austrian government had, in the 
neighboring country of Gallicia, excited the peas- 
ants to the murder of their landlords. The mo- 
tion passed the lower house by a large majority ; 
and on the 4th of February, 1848, the upper 
house. On the 11th of April this, with other en- 
actments, received the sanction of the sovereign 
(for at that time there was a legitimate King of 
Hungary ;) and thus a measure of the highest im- 
portance, which gave a great majority of the 
inhabitants an interest in the existing order o, 
things, and which was opposed to the prejudices, 
and the immediate, though not the remote, inter- 
ests of the legislative class, was brought into op- 
eration by constitutional means with the same 
adherence to parliamentary forms that is observed 
in passing a railway bill. 

The peasant thus became a freeholder, and that 
too without any payment from him for the redemp- 
tion of his labor rent and services. The state 
charged itself with indemnity to the landlords. 
At the same time all class distinctions have been 
removed, and the peasant is now on a perfect 
level with the former nobles. No wonder that 
he is ready to shed his blood as freely as they are 
in defence of their common country. 

The first act of the commissioners of Prince 
Windischgratz was an atlempt to reintroduce 
these dues and services. At present the Austrian 
government makes specious promises of respecting 
this particular enactment, although it sweeps 
away, by the charter of 7th March, the whole 
Hungarian constitution. But the Hungarian 
peasantry, Slovack as well as Magyar, are per- 
fectly capable of judging of the value to be at- 
tached to the promises of the Austrian govern- 
ment, 





From the Examiner. 18 August. 
IS PRUSSIA TO BE FREE? 


Are the Prussians to have a constitutional gov- 
ernment? That is a question for the king of the 
country to answer for the present, and for him 
alone to answer. For his majesty is at present in 


if both parties were willing. But this was not) the possession of the most absolute power to do 


considered sufficient to meet the exigencies of the 
case. Some further advantages were conceded to 
the peasant by the diet of 1839-40. In that of 
1843-44, he was allowed to acquire freehold or 
noble property. In 1847, one of the main points 
of the programine put forth by the liberal party 


what he lists. His army is stanch, his finances 
copious and unembarrassed, and the people of 
Prussia have donné leur démission, resigned all 
participation in politics, and, refusing to vote at 
the hustings under the electoral law that the gov- 
ernment proclaimed, has left that government 


was the compulsory abolition of labor rents and | undisputed master of country and constitution. The 
dues, with indemnity to the parties interested, | king is thus undisturbed by either popular oppo- 
In November, 1847, the diet was opened ; and inj sition or popular support. Popular opinion is 
December a motion was made in the lower house| kept pent up in every breast, and exists there fer- 
to the above effect by Gabriel Lonyay, a great) menting in a kind of sour and secret enthusiasm, 
holder of manorial rights, and whose interests | vaiting for some remote opportunity to burst forth. 


were consequently affected to a great extent by the| All thorough liberalism having thus sunk out of 
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sight, the Prussian king finds himself between two 
classes of councillors. The one are the wild re- 
actionary and despotic, who abhor constitutional 
government altegether, and, like the burly cav- 
aliers of the First Charles, abhor Falkland and 
Hyde just as much, and even more, than they de- 
tested Pym and Hampden. The opposite class of 
councillors are the constitutionalists, mederate men 
and timid, but much desiring to have a parliament 
wherein to talk, and whereon to lean, against the 
influence of the mere courtier class. 

The King of Prussia leans to the constitution- 
alists, from a conviction that the age calls for such 
achange. But he is not the less desirous of ex- 
ercising sovereign and personal sway himself, as 
long as he Jives. For Frederick William thinks 
himself the wisest as well as the fairest man ; and 
believes, with Louis Philippe, that however con- 
venient an obedient parliament would be, a par- 
liament or a public opinion dictating to him would 
be a kind of treason against his wisdom and royal 
will not to be suffered. It is, therefore, a very 
infinitesimal dose of constitutional liberty that his 
majesty would grant. He would not grant enough 
to satisfy such a statesman as a Casimir Perrier 
was, and as Vincke is. His majesty of Prussia, 
like the late king of the French, would consent to 
representative government could he find an obse- 
quious minister. But a De Broglie who would 
dictate to him, or a Thiers that would get him 
into scrapes, would not be to his taste. 

We doubt, therefore, that either the statesman 
class will accept, or the popular class adhere to, 
that measure of constitutional liberty which it may 
please the King of Prussia to give. Frederick 
William is a clever man, a most fully educated, 
indeed an over-educated man, a man of good inten- 
tion, of piety and rectitude. But every one of 
these good qualities stand in the way of his being 
a good constitutional king. He has too much 
esprit, and too great a sense of superiority to wish 
to take a part; and his religious feelings are so 
much in his way, that it is believed he regrets the 
one great conquest of the revolution of March— 
the abolition of the state church, and the conse- 
quent equality of all creeds. 

In the opinion of everybody the new chamber 
has shown a decidedly constitutional majority—a 
majority more liberal than the present ministry, 
essentially a ministry of representatives. Its liber- 
alism, however, seems more likely to show itself 
in German than in purely Prussian politics. And 
this seems to be also the king’s own view ; viz., 
to divert the current of liberalism from sapping 
the foundation of his Prussian throne, and turning 
it towards the great object of German unity. The 
Treubund, as the Berlin Carlton Club is called, is 
as much against this German amalgamation as it 
is against a Prussian constitution. 

It would be easy to overcome the Treubund at 
home and abroad, to overcome the skill of cour- 
tiers in Berlin, and of the princes of other states ; 
but, in order to do this, it would be necessary to 
enlist the popular sympathies and command the 
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adhesion of the German masses. These, however, 
are apathetic, irritated, and contemptuous. Hence, 
in his attempts to unite Austria, and to erect a 
German Confederation on a general representative 
principle, contradistinguished from a mere feder- 
ation of princes, it is to be feared that the King 
of Prussia will fail. If he do fail, he can in that 
ease only fall back upon absolutism and its alli- 
ances, when, if he does so, his people will in- 
evitably fall back upon the hopes of another rev- 
olution. 

There is much cause in these views for extreme 
regret; they bode ill both to the Prussian king 
and the Prussian people. They fling the hopes 
of future liberty upon an alliance between the 
popular and the military power, which may prove 
fatal to the former. They portend either a fierce 
civil war, or, what is as bad, an eternal fear of, 
and preparation for, it. Communism, and other 
bad elements, are just as rife in Prussia, especial- 
ly in its eastern provinces, as in France. And 
hence Prussia is just the country where a rational 
and liberal understanding between prince and peo- 
ple would be most to be desired for the sake of 
Prussia and of Europe. 

As to absolutism, that can never again prevail 
in Germany, except under the most rigid and op- 
pressive rule. It is now certainly, in opinion, 
the most liberal country in Europe. The Hun- 
garian cause is a good thermometer of liberalism 
at present. In France the press is against the 
Hungarians as against the Romans, which says 
enough for the French. In Germany there is but 
one feeling of sympathy in every breast for the 
Hungarians. Even the official organs of the Prus- 
sian government dared not, and indeed would not, 
repeat the atrocious and despotic sentiments re- 
specting Hungary which may be read in the Con- 
stitutionnel and the Débats. 

At present the greatest identity of feeling pre- 
vails between England and Germany. They seem 
almost one people, so similar are their aspirations. 
Some time since, indeed, the Germans entertained 
suspicions of the English government, suspicions 
warranted enough by the stupid toryism of British 
diplomatists in Germany ; but the recent speech 
of Lord Palmerston comes to set all right; and it 
has been devoured throughout the whole of Ger- 
many, as a solid and satisfactory proof that the 
core of English feeling is still liberal and sound. 





From the Examiner, 18th August. 
GOERGEY. 


Wuen Jellachich, on the 9th of September last 
year, passed the frontiers of Hungary with an army 
of 65,000 men, the affairs of Hungary appeared 
desperate. There was no army, no general. It 
is true that every one had faith in the energy of 
the people, and it was well known that they would 
resist oppression ; but the generals who were to 
lead them were either known to be men without 
military talents, or such that the Hungarians 
could place no trust in them. Kossuth, who 
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at that time, after the flight of the Archduke Ste- 
phen, was at the head of affairs, as President of 
the Committee of Defence, entrusted the command 
of the general levies to several young men, of 
whose patriotism he was assured, and whom he 
knew to be men of ability. The principal of these 
was Gorgey, who probably at that time little im- 
agined that in the course of half a year he should 
win fur himself on the battle-field a place among 
the first generals in Europe. His family is not 
unknown in the history of Hungary: one of his 
ancestors in the year 1309 decided the fate of the 
battle of Rozgony, which gave the crown of Hun- 
gary to the house of Anjou. The family, how- 
ever, had for some centuries fallen into poverty, 
and, being attached to the Protestant faith, they 
were virtually excluded from all service under the 
house of Hapsburg. Arthur Gorgey, after pass- 
ing through his first studies in the Protestant 
schouls of Miskolez and Kasmark, and completing 
his education in an Austrian military institution, 
entered the regiment of Palatine hussars as a lieu- 
tenant. Beloved by his soldiers as well as by his 
comrades, Prince Windischgratz appointed him to 
be his adjutant; but Gorgey was svon tired ef the 
martinet prince; the overbearing manners of his 
commander hurt the pride of the young officer, 
and he quitted the military service. Without re- 
sources, and amidst the greatest privations, he 
studied chemistry in the University of Prague with 
distinguished success ; and he had at that time for 
his maintenance not more than twopence a day. 
He was proposed as professor of chemistry at 
Lemberg ; but he preferred returning to Hungary, 
where a small patrimony had fallen to him on the 
death of his father ; and he employed his chemical 
knowledge to advantage in some mining undertak- 
ings. 

Placed by Kossuth at the head of an armed 
corps, Gorgey formed the plan of that bold expe- 
dition, which was executed by himself and Perczel, 
in which Generals Roth and Philipovich, with 
10,000 men and twelve cannon, Jaid down their 
arms at Ozora on the 5th October, 1848, and sur- 
rendered at discretion. In consequence of this 
exploit Gorgey was appointed colonel, and led the 
avant-garde of the Hungarian army at the battle 
of Schwechat, under the walls of Vienna. When 
Kossuth on the field of battle himself observed 
that General Moga, who commanded the Hun- 
garians, was not fully to be trusted, he raised Col- 
onel Arthur Gorgey to the rank of general. 
Through the month of November up to the mid- 
dle of December, the young general organized the 
Hungarian army. He accustomed it to military 
evolutions by daily outpost skirmishes ; but he had 
not more than 30,000 men; and when Windisch- 
gratz, on the 16th of December, invaded Hungary 
from all sides with 120,000 men, Gorgey retreated 
to Pesth, after an obstinate resistance. It was 
determined in the council of war at Pesth, that the 
government should retire to Debreczin, and should 
not defend the capital. 

Gorgey had now to operate in the rear of the 
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Austrian army, the part of Meszaros was to detain 
Schlick, who was pressing onwards from Gallicia, 
and that of Bem to liberate Transylvania, The 
last fulfilled his task, but Mezaros was defeated, 
and Gorgey was therefore obliged, in the depth of 
winter, to fight his way with his army through the 
mountains of Schemnitz and the mining districts, 
defeating and pursuing Schlick’s division, with 
his avant-garde, whilst he was himself pressed 
from behind by two Austrian brigades. He thus 
cleared the country near the Carpathians of the 
enemy, and then hastened down into the plains, 
where he expected to join Dembinski at Kapol- 
na. Windischgratz here formed a junction with 
Schlick’s corps; for two days the battle lasted on 
the morasses, and ended with a retreat of the Hun- 
garians to Debreczin, and of the Austrians to 
Pesth. 

After this battle Gorgey was invested with the 
chief command. From March to June he led the 
Hungarians from victory to victory, from the 
Theiss to the Waag and the Raab, annihilated 
the army of Windischgraiz, stormed Buda, and by 
his chivalrous conduct won for himself not only 
the attachment of his army, but also the respect 
of his bloodthirsty enemies. When the Russian 
intervention threatened Hungary for the third time 
with an invasion of 300,000 men, Gorgey was re- 
proached with having lost too much precious time 
on the banks of the Waag and Raab; but as we 
have no details concerning these operations we 
cannot pass any judgment in this respect. So 
much is certain, that in the council of war at 
Szegedin, Dembinski’s new plan was approved of, 
and he consequently received the chief command. 
Since this time Gorgey has again displayed in a 
subordinate position his distinguished military 
talents. When the Russians and Austrians be- 
lieved him Jost at Comorn. he appeared suddenly 
at Waitzen, defeated the Russians. and hastened 
over the mountains of Nograd and Gomor in the 
rear of the Russian army, whose line of retreat he 
cuts off by this maneuvre, and is now able to 
throw himself either upon the corps of Genera] 
Tscheodaieff, or upon that of General Sacken, who 
is pressing in from Gallicia. His talents as a 
genera! have been and still are one of the firmest 
supports of Hungarian independence. 





TROUBLE AT THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 


Canapa ferments with the annexation movement, 
in spite of the lax presumptions to the contrary. A 
metropolitan contemporary has drawn the hasty in- 
ference that bad feeling had subsided because only 
twenty persons had met at the convention of the 
league ; but if the writer had looked to the intelli- 
gence in the papers of the same morning, he would 
have seen that on subsequent days the numbers in- 
creased to more than ninety. Although we have 
no reports of the proceedings, it is evident that very 
heated language had passed. 

But it is from the Cape of Good Hope that the 
most sombre intelligence arrives. We have accounts 
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of the transactions in the legislative council, includ- 
ing despatches which had been cotamunicated by 
Sir Harry Smith, from Lord Grey to the governor, 
and from the governor to Lord Grey. From these 
documents it now appears, that the same arguments 
which were employed in our columns, and subse- 
quently in Parliament by Mr. Adderley in particu- 
lar, against the transmission of convicts—represen- 
tations to which ministers promised to defer—had 
already been urged upon Lord Grey by the colo- 
nists, and by him overruled. With a supercilious 
disregard of persons ** below’’ him, Lord Grey had 
not scrupled to place his only too faithful servant, 
Sir Harry Smith, in a position the most humiliating 
to him as an officer and a gentleman—had first 
made him party to a*breach of faith, and then, in 
spite of his remonstrances, had taken advantage of 
his high military sense of discipline to use him as 
the instrument for enforcing an odious measure 
against the universal feeling of the colony, the ad- 
vice of all the official class to a man, and his own 
upright conscience! Lord Grey first intimated that 
the colonists might have the “exiles” if they 
pleased—he seems to think that by calling convicts 
** exiles’’ he evades part of the solid objections to 
the introducing of a criminal population ; he sends 
the convicts without waiting for the invited accept- 
ance; and when the colonists remonstrate, he sets 
them at nought. The order in council directing 
the governor to receive the convicts was accompa- 
nied by the draft of a new “ free constitution”’ for 
the colony ; but it seems to be of a kind that is not 
at all unworthy of its accompaniment. 

The colonists are exasperated to the last pitch of 
endurance, and we notice a trait of a highly danger- 
ous kind; while many exhibit positive disaffection, 
the most discreet imply, through their manner, that 
the feeling is justified by the provocation. There 
is a conviction that the colony is entirely at the 
mercy of Lord Grey ; that it is not treated thus by 
the English nation, nor by Parliament, nor by Queen 
Victoria, but wholiy and solely by that one man, 
Lord Grey—a Strafford without a Charles the First 
to instigate him. It is in the literal sense of the 
word tyranny, and tyranny of the most hopeless 
kind—that which originates in obstinate feebleness. 
Lord Grey exhibits precisely the same kind of mor- 
bid pertinacity that was displayed by the sickly 
Charles the First, by the sickly George the Third 
in the American war. And the English nation 
leaves the colony, its justice and its fealty, in the 
haus of Lord Grey !—Spectator, 18 Aug. 





From the Examiner. 
MARTIAL MORALS, 


We copied into our last publication a statement 
that Lord Londonderry, colonel of the 2nd Life 
Guards, had taken steps to recommend her maj- 
esty to call for the resignation of Mr. Heald, as 
his marriage with Lola Montes might possibly 
prejudice his regiment. 

We were not aware that the colonel of a regi- 
ment could, without any cognizable military or 


MORALS. 


civil offence, recommend the dismissal of an officer 
Such a proceeding is obviously capable of great 
abuse. Could Lord Cardigan have recommended 
the queen to insist on the resignation of Mr. Rey- 
nolds or Lieut. Tuckett? 

But if Lord Londonderry has indeed taken the 
step of recommending the dismissal of Mr. Heald 
on account of marriage with Lola Montes, is it 
quite certain that the allegation can be borne out? 
for it is now a question whether Mr. Heald is or 
is not married. 

Next, we should like to know why this rigor- 
ous morality has so long slumbered in the army ; 
and why officers, ay, and colonels in command, 
who have married women of blemished character, 
have not been called upon to resign? We could 
name half a dozen conspicuous instances in which 
married officers and their wives have been placed 
in very awkward positions, from the impossibility 
of associating with their colonels’ or generals’ 
wives, and the ill-will consequent on their not 
conquering their scruples. But in all these cases 
the parties were men of rank and influence, and no 
alarm was taken at ‘‘ possible prejudice” to their 
regiments, 

Further, it is desirable that there should be a 
distinct explanation of the corpus delicti in this in- 
stance. Is it the marriage! If, instead of mak- 
ing Lola Montes his wife, Mr. Heald had made 
her his mistress, would Lord Londonderry have 
felt it his moral duty to recommend her majesty to 
require Mr. Heald’s resignation? If so, many 
more commissions must presently be vacant. If 
not, the offence clearly consists in the marriage, 
compared with which one of the deadly sins is 
deemed venial. The 2nd Life Guards would not, 
in the view of its noble colonel, have been in any 
danger of being ‘‘ prejudiced’ if Lola Montes, 
having sinned before, had continued to sin as here- 
tofore ; it is her sinning no more, and having the 
religious sanction of wedlock, which renders the 
alliance disgraceful to the corps of which the hus- 
band is a member. A Messalina as a mistress 
would not have alarmed the nice morality of the 
colonel ; but a Magdalen as a wife would send 
him to the throne to pray for relief for the regi- 
ment from such intolerable pollution. 

But, as we have before remarked, Mr. Heald’s 

offence is as yet far from certain, and he may claim 
a respite of judgment on the ground that it is at 
present, at least, doubtful whether he is the hus- 
band of Mrs. James; and if it should prove that 
he is not, Lord Londonderry will questionless 
withdraw his recommendation to her majesty, the 
ease turning out to be one of mere adultery, in- 
stead of the serious scandal of marriage with a 
woman of frail past life. 
For making women not honest there is full lat- 
itude in the army, but for doing the opposite there 
would seem, from the present example, to be the 
disposition to refuse toleration, unless, indeed, 
aristocratic station may plead for, or, rather, com- 
mand it. 
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aghast at the marriage of Polly as was Lord Lon- 
donderry at the marriage of Mr. Heald, and de- 
nounces the delinquent to Mr. Peachum, who puts 
the question of guilt or innocence to her in the 
terms, ‘‘Are you married, hussy, or only on lik- 
ing?’ Worthy Mr. Peachum eventually pardoned 
the indiscretion on the condition that Polly should 
hang her husband; and if Mr. Heald should be 
relieved of the reproach of mésalliance by a sen- 
tence of bigamy against Mrs. James, leaving him 
chargeable with only the breach of the command- 
ment, the commission of which is not thought by 
colonels to be fraught with any ‘* prejudice’’ to 
their regiments, he may yet return to his corps 
restored to its esteem, his having had to do with 
the church in the affair being the sole cause of 
scandal. 





From the Spectator. 


DENOUEMENT OF M. DE LAMARTINE’S CONFI- 
DENCE. 


Mitty is to be sold after all, and M. de La- 
martine is to part with his natal estate. The Joss 
is the more to be regretted since the revolutionary 
leader has laid so much stress on the possession 
of this land, and must be expected therefore to 
derive less consolation from his philosophy and 
poetry than one might anticipate from his preten- 
sions in those pursuits. The bargain which was 
to have redeemed the sale is among the matters 
confided to the public in the author’s Confidences ; 
and it is a characteristic affair. ‘The estate was 
burdened with debts, insomuch that the owner was 
obliged to sell it—the land of his ancestors, of 
his boyish recollections. He had amused himself 
with writing an autobiographical reminiscence, an 
account of his first or rather second Jove, if such 
it can be called where no love was on his side. 
This he read to a friend, who was delighted ; a 
bookseller offered a handsome amount for so many 
volumes of autobiography ; M. de Lamartine shil- 
lyshallied, in a manner which he seems to think 
indicative of the right feeling, the true delicacy ; 
but he was brought to a point by the threatened 
sale of his patrimony ; here was 2 conflict of del- 
icacies, and he made the larger sacrifice, by sell- 
ing his confidence to the public and redeeming the 
ground sacred to his ancestors. 

M. de Lamartine does not scorn to follow ex- 
amples, but he improves upon them ; he consents 
to be like Rousseau, only greater. Rousseau gave 
forth his Confessions, which were to instruct the 
self-wrapped disingenuous intolerance of man, and 
to fetch out of candor better counsel and kinder 
intercourse ; their whole power derivable from 
the transparent truth. M. de Lamartine deems 
Confessions indelicate, so he selects only such 
Confidences as are engaging; and those he 
“touches up,” heightening, softening, coloring, 
and adorning the historical piece which he paints 
from the looking-glass. Rousseau was the ex- 
ample ad evitandum; M. de Lamartine finds that 
it is he who is to supply the complement, the ex- 
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ample ad imitandum. Rousseau was great, down- 
wards ; M. de Lamartine modestly thinks that he 
perhaps is not so great, but it is heavenwards ; 
Rousseau was the sublime abyss, he is the 
sublime mountain. But, somehow, the example 
is not so effective in the improved fashion ; for it 
lacks the one principle of life—truth. He has 
beautified until you cannot distinguish the fact 
from the fiction which is founded on it. Its un- 
truth is manifest in the single trait of internal 
evidence, that he reports conversations uttered 
years ago, which could not possibly survive in 
the most retentive memory. Great part of those 
conversations must be fabricated ; but they are in- 
distinguishable from the general tissue. 

Again, the book has a peculiar immorality 
which is very offensive. M. de Lamartine labors 
so to convey to you his own profound conviction, 
that he overdoes it, and convinces you of some-~ 
thing else. His profound conviction is that he is 
the greatest, sublimest, and most exquisite of mor- 
tals; his self-portrait is that of an intellectual, 
esthetical, and physical Apollo Belvidere—a dan- 
dy deity. But, to Scoticize Mr. Landor’s version 
of Shakspeare’s text, in his ‘‘ vaulting ambition 
he o’erleaps his sel’,’’ and falls in the opposite 
direction. The initial episode of Graziella, which 
is told in great part with much power and art, de- 
scribes a charming Neapolitan peasant girl dying 
with love for the most poetical, primitive, and re. 
fined of youths ; the survivor, in his elderly mem- 
ory, working away with his practised and not un- 
paid pen, to show how her passion was justified ; 
but his attention is concentrated mainly on him- 
self—and was so then: he was self-mindful and 
forgetful of her; he only, as a French critic says, 
** permitted himself to be adored,’’ and was so lit- 
tle occupied by the feeling that he was able to 
store up every trait which should indicate his own 
erace, his own more refined taste, his own less 
earthly aspirations, his own tender, intellectual, 
chaste imagination; she died for love—he col- 
lected materials for a pretty autobiographical epi- 
sode to adorn his memoirs withal. 

The Confidences, and its singular complement 
Raphael, are all of this tissue. In Raphael, M. 
de Lamartine paints himself platonically adoring 
a lady who was devoted to the service of Diana 
by a disease of the heart, which made her afraid 
to unite with him in a more fervent worship. 
That lady, so “* pure’’ under penalty, is the beau 
idéal of his adoration. 

These literary traits of self-exposure help to 
explain M. de Lamartine’s political failures ; he 
is not content with fact and truth; he relies on a 
beautified counterfeit of truth; his own aim is 
something different from the thing that is really 
to be attained. As in the autobiography every 
living soul is appropriated as an accessory to the 
portrait of Lamartine, so the republic was to be a 
background for an historical portrait of Lamar- 
tine. He is not content to be a great man, but 
must be a great something more than man. He 
is to be a great poet, without the self-forgetfulness 
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of the fine phrensy ; a great lover, without under- 
going the dominion of a subduing passion ; a great 
statesman, but released from vulgar considerations 
of details and practicabilities—a statesman whose 
trouble is not to go beyond the attitude and the 
eloquence. As chief of the provisional govern- 
ment, he got up a sublime picture of a revolution- 
ary chief, Jovelike bestriding the storm ; but it 
was only a picture, -not a working sublimity ; and 
his government fell to pieces. He attempts to 
write the ‘ History of the Revolutio. of 1848 ;” 
but, says M. Eugéne Foreade, “ this is not a his- 
tory, it is an impotent apology ;” it is also a la- 
bored attempt to display the hero ‘* Lamartine”’ 
in grand situations, himself grander than they. 
The failure of the bargain that was to redeem 
Milly is imputed to the revolution, which has par- 


alyzed the bookseller’s plans. The bookseller | 


might well reply, that the work is not worth the 
bargain ; and further, that if M. de Lamartine 
had addressed himself as zealously to redeem 
France in the hour of her peril as he did to dis- 
play himself, he would have prevented the revolu- 
tion from proving so ruinous te booksellers. He 
seems to have forgotten everything in publie af- 
fairs which he did not deem materials for an auto- 
biography ; and a similar spirit pervades his career 
of private life as he describes it—he frustrates the 
revolution, and loses his estate. He had failed in 
learning the lesson that nothing is greater than 
truth. He passes from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous ; not gratis, for the step has cost him a 
nation’s gratitude, a presidency, an estate, and a 
bookseller’s custom for. his wares. 





A LEAP FOR LIFE. 


As the supervisor of inland revenue at Aberyst- 
with, Mr. J. Miller, his nephew, and two profes- 
sional gentlemen, geologists, were last week exam- 
ining some strata of rocks in the cliffs between 
Aberystwith and Lilanrhystid, they proceeded along 
a narrow ledge of projecting stone on the face of 
the cliff, about one hundred and twenty feet above 
the level of the sea, which providentially happened 
to be at full flow. On passing round a projecting 
angle, ‘* which for ages has frowned on all below,” 
the professors and the revenue officer had rounded 
the point, and the young man was in the act of do- 
ing so, when the rock suddenly breaking from un- 
der his feet, he was whirled round with his face 
towards the sea, and as he descended he seized with 
one hand the ledge beneath his uncle's feet, whilst 
he extended the other hand to him, and it was firm- 
ly clasped by the revenue officer, who held him sus- 
pended for fully five minutes, during which time he 
with great difficulty maintained his position, there 
not being six inches to stand upon. At length a 
breathless pause ensued, whilst Mr. Miller gazed on 
a rugged projection of rock about ninety feet below 
them, and on which he concluded the unfortunate 
youth was inevitably doomed to be dashed. But 
the uncle (who calls himself “an awful coward”’) 
at length said, with all the calmness imaginable, 
‘* Tom, there is but one way for it ; I’ll save you, or 
we will both perish together,” and with a firm voice 
he commanded the young man to loose his hold of 
the rock, which was mechanically obeyed, with a 
faint reply, ‘* Yes, uncle.”? At this awful moment 
Mr. Miller horizontally sprang into the air, carrying 
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the young man with him ; and such was the force 
with which he leaped, that the check caused them 
‘to perform several somersets over each other as they 
descended linked together. With the rapidity of a 
flash of lightning they disappeared below the foam- 
ing billows, having cleared the craggy ledge, which 
projected more than six feet from the perpendicular 
of the point over which the youth was suspended. 
To the delight of their companions who were mo- 
mentarily horror-struck, they rose about twenty 
| yards apart, buffeting the heavy swells of the flow- 
‘ing and returning waves; at length they struck out 
for a rock that lay about seventy yards in the sea, 
on which they were shortly seated, and from which 
| they gave three hearty cheers. ‘Their companions 
attempted to procure their rescue by obtaining a 
boat, but owing to the breach in the ledve found it 
‘impossible, and had to proceed onward for more 
| than three hours before they were able to extricate 
themselves. ‘To their delight the geologists then 


|found that their brave and dauntless companions 
_had once more committed themselves to the deep, 
/and swam to an accessible part of the cliff, and re- 
‘turned to Llanrhystid, where, with the exception of 
‘the loss of hats, the officer’s boots (which he had 
taken off on first starting on the ledge) and a few 
slight cuts and bruises, they appeared not a whit 
the worse from their perilous adventure.— Welsh- 
man. 





Cause ror THaNnkFuLNess.—Besides one gen- 
tleman and two ladies, travelling in a stage coach in 
Vermont, there was a small, sharp-featured, black- 
eyed woman, who had questioned her companions 
to her satisfaction, and had nothing further to do, 
until the arrival of a lady deeply veiled, and dressed 
in mourning, who was no sooner in, and seated, 
than the little woman commenced her examina- 
tion as follows : ** Have you lost friends!’ ** Yes, 
I have.’ ‘* Was they near friends!’’ ‘ Yes, 
they was.’’ ‘* Was they relations ?’’ ‘ Yes, they 
was.”’ ‘Was they near relations?’ ‘ Yes, 
they was.’ ‘How near?’ ‘A husband and a 
brother.”? ‘* Where did they die’’’ ‘* Down to 
Mobile.”’ ‘* What did they die with?’ ** Yaller 
Fever.”’ ‘* Was they long sick?’ ‘* Not very.’ 
‘“« Was they seafaring ment”? ‘* Yes, they was.”’ 
“Did you get their chists?”’ ‘Yes, I did.’’ 
** Was they hopefully pious?’’ ‘‘ I hope and trust 
they was.”’ ** Well, if you got their chists, and 
they was hopefully pious, you have great reason to 
be thankful.”-—Amer. Cour. 





Tue Franxums Expepition.—Lady Franklin 
having addressed a memorial to the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, in which she stated that there is some possibil- 
ity that the expedition which sailed four years ago 
from England, for the discovery of the north-west 
passage, under the command of her husband, Sir 

ohn Franklin, and of which no intelligence had 
been received, had been thrown on the coast of Si- 
beria or Nova Zembla, his Imperial Majesty instant- 
ly resolved to fit out an expedition to make a strict 
search on these distant shores, and for this purpose 
the Imperial Academy of Science at St. Petersburg 
has been consulted as to the best course it would be 
expedient to adopt. Accounts from the Sandwich 
Islands, dated the 20th May, announce that her 
Majesty’s ships Pandora and Herald were at those 
islands. It will be remembered that a7 were, 
some time ago, instructed to search in the Northern 


Pacific for the adventurous Polar navigator, in order 


to render succor, if such were required.—E2xeminer 
of 18th Aug. 
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On tue Use anv Properties or tHe Peat|ius. Both are sometimes more sublime than almost 
Bocs or Iretanp.—The usual monthly meeting | any other writers, and both comprise an infinite deal 
of the Botanical Society of London was held on the | of sense in two or three words. At others they are 
3d instant, at which Mr..J. W. Rogers brought | trifling and diffuse to the most tiresome and con- 
under the consideration of the meeting the purport temptible degree. Poor Seneca, indeed, is entitled 
of his paper read at a previous meeting—the uses to excuse and compassion from the general deprav- 
and properties of the peat moss, and the value of | ity of the public taste. But our friend Dr. Young 
peat charcoal as a disinfécter and fertilizer. It may had no claim to any such indulgence.. He lived in 
be necessary to mention that, by the aid of peat | an age of liberty and unadulterated genius. Perhaps 
charcoal, Mr. Rogers purposes to consolidate and | his faults were contracted by an early uncorrected 
deodorize the solid matter of the London sewers; | study of the Roman authors.’’—Let/ers to Mrs. 
and, whilst by that means benefiting the inhabitants | Montagu, vol. 3, p. 70. 

of the metropolis, there would be placed within the | ‘* When one begins,” says Beattie, “to find 
reach of the agriculturist a manure ‘of the most pleasure in sighing over Young’s Night Thoughts 
powerful kind, pulverized, free from odor, and fit, in a corner, it is time to shut the book, and return 
for transit by any conveyance. In 1845, he brought to the company. I grant that while the mind is in 
the subject before the public, and it was then al- 4 certain state, those gloomy ideas give exquisite 
leged that charcoal could not give that quantity of | 


PEAT BOGS.—YOUNG.—JACOB BEHMEN. 





carbon to the leaf of the plant which it was neces- | 
sary it should receive, and that the leaf, and not the 
root, being the portion of it which required such 
sustenance, his discovery was of no use. Often, 
however, since then, he had tried the experiment, 
and the result had invariably beea that it was the 
root and not the leaf of the plant which attracted 
the carbon, and therefore he was more convinced of 
the propriety of the system he was endeavoring to 
promulgate. From the experiments he had made, 
he found that peat charcoal possessed far superior 
advantages over wood charcoal. It had a deodor- 
izing effect which wood charcoal had not; and if 
they considered how much such an agent could be 
made to operate upon the sewage matter of London, 
no one could be left in doubt as to the public benefit 
such an agent could be converted into by proper 
management. Wherever it had been used, it pro- 
duced the most extraordinary effect. If secretie in 
its natural state was intermixed with charcoal, it at 
once absorbed and took up all those gases, which 
it was allowed, if exposed to the atmosphere, were 
lost. It kept that nutriment until the dryness of 
the earth surrounding its neighboring plant inti- 
mated its lack of sustenance, and thereby acting as an 
absorbent, gave forth its revivifying influence when 
it was wanted. In short, by the admixture of char- 
coal with excretie, all its gases were at once taken 
up and retained, ridding the public of nuisance and 
disease, and giving to the land the entire benefit. 
Peat charcoal was perhaps the greatest absorbent 
known. It would take up and retain about eighty 
to ninety per cent. of water, and at least from ninety 
to a hundred volumes of those noxious gases arising 
from animal excrement and other putrescent matter. 
Hence its great value for effecting deodorization, 
and for retaining all the value of the liquid, as well 
as its volatile products. Equal parts of prepared 
peat, charcoal, and excretix, would, under almost 
every cireumstance, accomplish that, if properly in- 
termixed, producing a manure of almost incaleula- 
ble value. The proportion, however, of charcoal 
might be less in some instances, even down to one 
third. One third charcoal and two thirds excretie 
was the general thing, and that at one time pro- 
duced a manure of the best possible kind. 





[YOUNG as A PoeT.] 
“Do not you think,’’ says Mrs. Carter, ‘ that 


delight ; but their effect resembles that of intoxica- 
‘tion upon the body ; they may produce a temporary 
| fit of feverish exultation, but qualms and weakened 
| nerves and depression of spirits are the consequence. 
| [have great respect for Dr. Young, both as a man 
and as a poet. Lused todevour his Night Thoughts 
| with a satisfaction not unlike that which, in my 
| younger years, | have found in walking alone in a 
i churchyard, or in a wild mountain, by the light of 
the moon at midnight. 

** When | first read Young my heart was broken 
| to think of the poor man’s afflictions. Afterwards 
| I took it in my head, that where there was so much 
| lamentation, there could not be excessive suffering, 
,and I could not help applying to him sometimes 
those lines of a song, 


Believe me, the shepherd but fayns ; 

He ’s wretched, to show he has wit. 
On talking with some of Dr. Young’s friends in 
England, I have since found that my conjectures 
were right, for that while he was composing the 
Night Thoughts, he was really as cheerful as any 
other man.” 





[LAW’s STUDY OF JACOB BEHMEN.] 
| ‘In a particular interview,’* says Francis Oke- 
ily, ‘that I had with Mr. Law a few months be- 
fore his decease, in answer to the question, when 
and Aow he first met with Jacob Behmen’s works, 
he said, that he had often reflected upon it with 
‘surprise ; that although when a curate in London, 
he had perhaps rummaged every bookseller’s shop 
-and book-stall in the metropolis, yet he never met 
_with a single book, or so much as the title of any 
‘books of J. B.’s. The very first notice he had of 
him was from a treatise called Ratio et Fides ; soon 
afier which he lighted upon the best and most com- 
| plete edition of his works. ‘ When I first began to 
read him (says he) he put me into a perfect sweat. 
But as J discovered sound truths, and the glimmer- 
ings of a deep ground and sense, even in the pas- 
‘sages not then clearly intelligible, and found my- 
self, as it were, strongly prompted in my heart to 
| dig in these writings, I followed this impulse with 
| continual aspirations and prayer to God for his help 
and divine illumination, if J was called to understand 
them. By reading in this manner again and again, 
and from time to time, I perceived (said he) that 


my heart felt well, and my understanding opened 


gradually, till at length I found what a treasure 


if Dr. Young had lived in the decline of the Roman | was hid in this field.” What (says the translator) 
Empire, he would have been Seneca, and that if | I here relate, is, as much as I can remember, cer- 
Seneca had lived in the eighteenth century, he tainly the sense, and nearly the very words, of this 


would have been Dr. Young? There seems to me great and chosen man.”"—Monthly Review, vol. 63, 
& wonderful resemblance in the turns of their gen- , 1780,— Okely’s Memoirs of Jacob Behmen, p. 521, 
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From the John Bull. 
The Liberty of Rome: a History. With an His- 
torical Account of the Liberty of Ancient Nations. 

By Samvet Ensor. .2 vols.—London : Bentley, 

1849. New York: G. P. Putnam. 

To seme men history is no more than a collec- 
tion of facts, a huge pile of newspapers, accumu- 
lated through ages, and left to be turned over by 
successive generations for their amusement; to 
others it is a storehouse from which materials may 
be drawn for an endless variety of artistic group- 
ings and dramatic sketches; while others again 
cull from it precedents and illustrations in support 
of some particular system of political or social 
life. Yet in history, as in everything else, there 
must be an all-pervading truth, contradistinguished 
from the multifarious notions and opinions of men ; 
there must be a view to be taken of it which, to 
the exclusion of every other view, is the true view 
of history; a view higher than that of the mere 
compiler of dry annals, the composer of historical 
tales, or the philosopher and politician who would 
turn all the past into evidences, and all the future 
into experiments, of his theory. That higher 
view can, in the nature of things, be taken only by 
him who sees the records of man’s existence in 
the bygone ages in their connection with that one 
and unchangeable counsel of the Eternal, of which 
all the events which happen in the course of time 
are mere fragments ; and to the vision of him who 
so contemplates it, history presents itself under an 
aspect at once more lofty and more profound, more 
severe and more fascinating, than to the eye of an 
ordinory beholder. 

It is in this sense that the author of the present 
volumes has taken in hand to historify what he 
calls the “‘ liberty” of the ancient nations of the 
world, that is, the state in which their powers 
were exercised for the development of all the re- 
sources which lie hidden in man’s nature. To 
him the vast and varied spectacle of ancient his- 
tory is no more than a prelude to the divine drama 
of man’s redemption, and it is with a pen dipped in 
the inspiration of this thought that he delineates 
in concise, well defined, and rapidly succeeding 
sketches, the events which preceded the birth of 
the Saviour of mankind. He brings to the per- 
formance of a task of such magnitude and difficulty 
vast stores of erudition, a highly cultivated taste, 
a comprehensive and penetrating intellect, and a 
grave and sober judgment, qualities indispensable 
in one who would so write history, and rarely to 
be found combined to the same extent in the same 
individual. With such excellencies as these, the 
author is entitled to claim indulgence for some 
negligences and occasional obscurities of style, 
which are evidently attributable to the preponder- 
ance of thought over expression, of careful atten- 
tion to his materials over mere solicitude for the 
form in which they should be presented to the 
reader. Nor do we make mention of this com- 
paratively slight defect from any wish to detract 
from the praise so justly due to a work of such 
high character and distinguished merit, brt rather 





in the hope that the author may be induced, in 
future editions of it, and in the continuations which 
he promises to the world, to apply the file to im- 
perfections which are more disturbing to the reader 
than material in themselves. 

To give anything like an adequate outline of 
the contents of the two volumes before us, would 
be, within our limits, a hopeless attempt; we can 
barely indicate the course which the author has 
followed. He goes back to the first beginnings 
of the human race, and anterior to the remotest 
ages of even legendary history, and the so-called 
commencement of civilization; he recognizes a 
period of light obscured by subsequent corrup- 
tion :— 


In the traditionary age, of which there are ru- 
mors spread amongst every race, when a few human 
beings lived at peace with themselves and in the 
worship of their Divine Creator. the new-formed 
world was blessed with liberty and religion. Through 
the one, the relations of man to man were free; 
through the other, the relations of man to God were 
pure; however imperfect either might be in pos- 
itive development. But a change, sudden and ob- 
seure, came over humanity and the principles by 
which it was at first sustained ; and when we loo 
once more towards times too dim, indeed, to be 
clearly known, neither liberty nor religion is to be 
found. Yet they had not been bestowed to be taken 
away again forever. ‘The shadows of the morning, 
succeeding to the dawn. were deep and long; but 
while men toiled or wandered over the earth. the 
memory of the light within their earlier homes 
remained ; and the day increased, as they were mer- 
cifully allowed to seek it anew for themselves. 


After a cursory review of the most ancient na- 
tions concerned in the progress of human civiliza- 
tion, the Indians, the Egyptians, the Persians, and 
the Phenicians, our author traces with great force 
and beauty the important part which the Greek 
nation took in the common task of unfolding the 
powers of man’s nature. From this portion of 
the work we cannot forbear transcribing the ac- 
count which he gives of Socrates :— 


If the measure of liberty be proved, as this his- 
tory of it maintains, by the measure of the faculties 
it quickens and the attainments it inspires, as well 
under the laws of God as under those of man, then 
there is reason for giving Socrates the palm above 
all who were free in ancient times. Nor need his 
merits be exaggerated in order to prove the blessing 
that descended upon him, not to make him secure, 
but to awaken his anxiety and his thoughtfulness. He 
said things, if we trust the reports of old, of which 
he could not himself have perceived the full and glo- 
rious significance ; and when he was discoursing, 
for the last time, of immortality, he interrupted him- 
self to order the sacrifice of a cock to A’sculapius. 
It would have been unnatural that he should have 
been totally spared the errors which lay in ambush 
amongst men. But though he could not obliterate 
the stains of the humanity he bore, he washed them 
partly from his brow in the spring to which his steps 
were led. Ardent to learn because he knew how 
much he had to learn, yet humble because he felt 
how much there was beyond his learning, he called 
himself the architect of his own philosophy, but 
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confessed that his morality was imparted to him | upon the earth ; their intercourse with other nations 
frum a spirit with which his higher nature alone ob- | Seems to extend ; and, except with the phylacteried 
tained communion. Socrates was so entirely above | priest or the long-robed Pharisee, the pride of ear- 
all others, as to seem the only one in the heathen | lier times was buried deep beneath the wrecks of 
universe who heard the voices or beheld the forms | their independence. 
of truth. He was a moral man; and his desires| The redemption of humanity could be prepared 
reached beyoud the freedom of the body under law, only through humbleness for what had passed on 
or that of the mind under knowledge, to the higher earth, and hope for what was to come from heaven. 
freedom of the soul, which can exist only under Neither feeling could be aroused amongst the 
morality. Full of earnestness to make this known | Jews as a nation ; but there were individuals, and 
among men, he confined his instructions neither to even classes, in whom a spirit was forming itself 
school nor to class, but sought his pupils in the | unseen, like that of which the prophets spoke, and 
thoroughfares, the lowly as well as the magnificent | to which the harps in Babylon were strung. The 
amongst his countrymen. In teaching some of the | most inspiring promise of Moses was the appear- 
grandest lessons to be learned or practised through | ance of a prophet who would be heard, though he 
liberty, he caught a glimpse of the world to which, | himself were forsaken ; and the most eager aspira- 
not altogether blindfold, he looked forward, and tion of Malachi was to have the temple prepared 
where a place has since been promised to the pure | for the coming of the Lord. There were some, 
in heart. He was the chosen servant to make-one | though few, indeed, by whom such memories were 
effort, at least, in the preparation of the human | cherished and such hopes implored, in ignorance, 
mind for the promises of Him who not only beheld | perhaps, but in contrition. It was to these, to the 
the truth but revealed it to make his followers free. | shepherds, the fishermen, and the penitent, that the 
Had the Greeks been slaves to Persia, Mace- | angels sang ; these, likewise, that He who was “ so 
donia, or Rome, Socrates would scarcely have been | much better than the angels’’ comforted at last. 
born amongst them; had they, on the other hand, 
been truer to liberty, he would certainly not haye| The author then passes on to that which con- 
been condemned, like a criminal, to die. The de-/ stitutes the principal portion of his work, viz., the 
sign of his life, however, may have been completed | history of Rome from its first foundation to the 
in the manner of his death. ‘The very fact, that he | time of A ugnstus. The different changes of moral, 
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wrote nothing, while other philosophers were al social, and political character through which the 
lowed to compose each a library, as their works in 


sume cases may be styled, compels us to consider Roman people passed from the first dawn of their 
Socrates in a peculiar light. It was permitted that |€istence to the extinction of their liberty, are 
the pall should be a little withdrawn from the pros- | portrayed with a masterly hand, and the moral of 
pects that had long been lost, if they had ever been | the story is thus conveyed :— 
received ; but it was not for man, even with the aid fh 
of God, to restore the dead to life, or to begin a new So far as humility amongst men was necessary 
creation. Four centuries before the Saviour, when | for the preparation of a truer freedom than could 
freedom seemed, perhaps, to have reached its high- | ever be known under heathenism. the part of Rome. 
est development, the promise was made, as we read | however dreadful. was yet sublime. It was not to 
it, through Socrates, that there was to be a com- |unite, to discipline, or to fortify humanity, but to 
pleter freedom granted when human powers should | enervate, to loosen, and to scatter its forces. that 
be increased and human virtues purified. He was | the people whose history we have read were allowed 
slain, even though his message was but half deliv- | t0 conquer the earth, and were then themselves re- 
ered, and noways comprehended when he died. duced to deep submission. Every good labor of 
: theirs that failed was. by reason of what we esteem 
The sketch of the history of the Jewish people | its failure, a step gained nearer to the end of the 
concludes with the following striking remarks :— | well-nigh universal evil that prevailed ; while every 
bad achievement that may seem to us to have suc- 
Had there been a second Moses to lead the —— ceeded, temporarily or lastingly, with them was 
m their second deliverance, the end of ancient Jewish | equally, by reason of its suecess, a progress towards 
history might have been long protracted. Instead|the good of which the coming would have been 
of him, however, or of any like him, Pharisees and | longed and prayed for, could it have been compre- 
Sadducees, elders, priests, and scribes, stand, wran-|hended. Alike in the virtues and in the vices of 
gling and trifling, in the foreground of the scene | antiquity, we may read the progress towards its hu- 
which opens some time after the restoration ; while | miliation. Yet, on the other hand, it must not 
behind are groups of lowlier people, the contrast | seem. at the least. that the disposition of the Ro- 
between whom and their leaders appears to suggest | mans or of mankind to submission was secured 
the only hope of which the nation was then suscep- | solely through the errors and the apparently ineffect- 
uble. ‘The purposes of the return from Babylon to | ual toils which we have traced back to these times 
Jerusalem are not, perhaps, difficult to discern. It|of old. Desires too true to have been wasted, and 
was necessary, on the one hand, that the faith associa- | strivings too humane to have been unproductive, 
ted with the fallen city should be preserved, and yet, | though all were overshadowed by passing wrongs, 
on the other, imperative that the sins which had | still gleam as if in anticipation or in preparation of 
sprung from lust and dominion amongst its chosen | the advancing day. 
worshippers should have no opportunity for revival,| At length, when it had been proved by ages of 
though their actual chastisement was over. If this | conflict and loss, that no lasting joy and no abiding 
interpretation of Providence be correct, as it is hum- | truth could be procured through the power, the free- 
ble, it follows that the recall of the Jews, as a re- | dom, or the faith of mankind, the angels sang their 
ligious, was unattended by any corresponding re- | song, in which the glory of God and the good-will 
generation of them as a free nation. ‘They appear, | of men were together blended. The universe was 
indeed, in an aspect of less security on their own | wrapped in momentary tranquillity, and ‘* peaceful 
part, that they were the favored race of all others | was the night’’ above the manger of Bethlehem. 
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Prospectus.—This work is conducted in the spirit of 
Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were 
excluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety, 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part of 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews; and Blackwood’s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen politice! Commentaries 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and 
mountain Scenery; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the sparkling Examiner, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Milita 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood's, oon Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. e do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make 
ase of the thunder of Te Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new growth of the British colonies. « 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
all »arts of the world ; so that much more than ever it 
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is 50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 
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now becomes every intelligent American to be informed 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with ou» 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastenin 
through a rapid process of change, to some new state 0 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee. — 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very fully 
acquaint our readers with the great department of Foreiga 
affairs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable te 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law. 
vers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensable in every well-im 
formed pa. We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than by oe a sufficient supply 
ofa healthy character. ‘The mental and moral appetit 
must be gratified. ee 

We hope that, by = Cine the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and 
by a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 
History. and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it will 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 


encies.— We are desirous of making arrangements, 
ina rts of North America, for increasing the circula- 
tion of this work--and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gent!emen who will interest themselves 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 
ences. 





Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 44 cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally be pe ys with more than newspaper 
postage, (1} cts.) We add the definition alluded to :— 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 


Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly parts, containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing ia 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 
eighteen months. 





Wasnincron, 27 Dec., 1845. 


Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has a to me to be the most useful. It contains indeed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
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the utmost expansion of the present age. 





language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension includes a portraiture of the human mind fh 
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